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The Social Sciences in General Education 


A REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 


‘ 


NOTE: -.. During the week of July 29 = August 4 a work conference in 
general education was held at the University of Mississippi wader 
sponsorship of the Mississippi Association of Colleges. Representa— 
tives of the junior colleges, the senior colleges, and the universi- 
ty were present. Special consultants attending the work conference 
were Russell M. Cooper, assistant dean of the college of science, 
literature, and the arts, University of Minnesotags James W. Reynolds, 
professor of education and consultant in junior college education, 
University of Texas; and E. A. Waters, dean of the graduate school, 
University of Tennessee. Dr. W. Alton Bryant, head of the English 
department of the University of Mississippi, served as coordinatore 
The. conference worked largely by subject-matter groups in the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, and student counsel— 
ing. The social science group consisted of nineteen delégates, Com 
chairmen of this group were Joseph B. Yames, head of the department 
of social sciences at Mississippi State College for Women, and Johz 
K. Bettersworth, head of the department of history and government 
and chairman of the Social Science Research Center at Mississippi 
State College. Miss Lula Mae Fowler, of Hinds Junior College,served 
as recorder. The discussions were largely exploratory in nature,but 
it was the consensus of the group that these deliberations should 
serve as the first step toward a full-scale cooperative approach to 
the problem of improvement and enrichment in social science instrus= 
tion in Mississippi. 

At the outset it was agreed that while definitions of general 
education are legion, it is possible tc agree upon the spirit if not 
the letter of general education, which should have something to do 
with non—specialized non=-vocationai training for living in a democrat= 
fo saciety. For the social science group general education signifies 
@ reorientation of subject matter and teaching methods in the go= 
called introductory courses with a view toward the achievement of cer- 
tain non-professional objectives rather than the outmoded narrow pro- 
fessional objective of turning all stujents intoeconomists, sociologists, 
political scientists, and historians. The deliberations recorded be—- 
low represent the attack made by the social science group on this 
problem. 


The Social Science Group functioned as a committee of the whole, using the 
methods of report and discussion. The problem of general education in social 
science in Mississippi colleges was approached from the following outline, which 
formed the agenda of the group meetings? 


1. The objectives of general education in social science. 

2. Social science in general education in Mississippi today. 

3- The place of general education courses in social science in the 
curriculum. 

4, The problem of content in general education courses. 

5- The problem of staff. 

6. Ways and means of implementing. a general education program in social 
science in Mississippi. 


As a result of the discwssions, it was agreed that the chief aim of general 
education in social science should be intelligent and responsible citizenship, not 
overlooking the opportunity of making contributions to all the areas of general 
education wherever pertinento 


In accomplishing this major aim social science should concern itself with 
assisting the student to acquire the following: 





(1) a time perspective; i.e., a concept of the time element in 
human affairs. 

(2) a body of factual material sufficient to the needs of competent 
citizenship. 

(3) a knowledge of the available materials and basic techniques where- 
by social science attempts to appraise public issues. 

(4) the ability to appraise critically the problems of contemporary 
life and assume a responsible role in their solution. 

(5) an awareness and an appreciation of man's cultural heritage as it 
affects his life in the world today, particularly his own commnity 
and nation. 

(6) an understanding of the nature and evolution of man's political, 
social and economic institutions. 


Discussion indicated that while general education as such is not now extensive- 
ly practiced in the social sciences in the colleges of Mississippi, there are some 
¢lements of general education in the existing social science curricula. These may 
well be the foundation for further development toward general education. 


While general education mst be conceived of as a lifetime process, it was 
agreed that the most practicable location in the curriculum for courses in general 
education is the freshman and sophomore level. 


Although no member of the group felt that he could speak unreservedly for his 
own institution, there was essential agreement on a suggested experimental offering 
to include twelve semester hours of integrated courses in social science covering 
the freshman and sophomore years, drawing largely upon the disciplines of history, 
economics, government, and sociology, with pertinent contributions from all related 
fields, particularly psychology and geography. 


Approximately half of the suggested course of study would deal with the back- 
ground of contemporary civilization. The remainder would be devoted to a study by $ 
the student of selected contemporary problems, utilizing the materials, methodology, 
and techniques of social science. As there is already a great degree of uniformity 
in Mississippi colleges in offering the essential content of the proposed civiliza- 
tion course on the freshman level, a first step toward state-wide uniformity might 
be achieved in this area. 


Ié was agreed that any serious attempt to reorient the present social science 
curricula toward the development of a general education approach will involve a 
simultaneous process of reorientation of the instructional staff. A mastery of the 
basic subject matter and techniques of all the social sciences is prerequisite for 
any instructor attempting to teach the generalized courses. Such may be achieved 
to a limited degree by self-application, but it would appear that the instructors 
will need some long-range program of in-service training of an interdisciplinary 
character at institutional expense. 


Implementation of any program of general education in the social sciences in 
Mississippi will involve a contimuing study with the ultimate objective of achieving 
Cooperative action wherever practicable. A suggested procedure for achieving this 
objective might bes 


(1) A committee might be created representing the cooperating 
institutions to serve as a clearing house for a contiming 
study of problems of course organization, content, and staff. 
This would make possible the sharing of the results of indi- 
vidual experiences. 

(2) Individual colleges would be urged to study the problem of 





general education as it concerns both their own institutions 
and others. Wherever practicable an institution would be 
urged to set up experimental courses in the field of general 
education. neh 

A continuing program of in-service training, workshops, and 
periodical conferences might be instituted to assist in the 
preparation of syllabi, the training of staff, and the 
discussion of problems pertinent to the furthering of general 
education in social science. 


Problems needing further study, as discovered during the discussions, include: 


1. integration of the general education courses in social science 
with those in other areas. 

2. course organization and content. 

3. preparation of suitable syllabi and an exploration of the prob= 
lem of instructional resources; textbooks, library collections, 
and teaching aids. . 

4, training of an adequate staff for instruction in the generalized 
courses. 

5- reduction of teacher load and expansion of teaching staff. 

6. administrative details, both general and departmental. 

7. the transfer of credits in general education courses. 

8. a public information progran. 


In conclusion, the group recommends that as suggested earlier in this report, 
the problem of general education in social science be made the subject of a contin 
uing study to be effected by a cooperative organization of a state-wide nature. 


EDITORIAL NOT 


Copies of the above report of the deliberations of the Social Science group at the 
Work Conference at the University may be obtained by filling out the blank below: 


Name: 





Official positions: 





PaO. Box or Street; 





Citys: 








College Affiliation: 





Number of copies desired: 
(Mail to Social Soience Bulletin, Box 148, State College) 








NOTICE 


In the Social Soience Bulletin of March, 1950, Professor Do. Me McCain, of the 
Engineering Sohool, contributed an article describing the manner in which our 
general education program in engineering covering the socio~hwumanistio field 
was evolved. Copies of this article are available upon request froms 


The Social Science Bulletin, Box 148, State College, Miss. 








fhe General Education Program in Mississippi Today 


by 


JOHN F. BOZARD 
Mississippi State College for Women 


Notes The address below was given by Professor Bozard at the 
Work Conference on General Education held at the University, 
July 29 = August 4. 


This study of the General Education Program in Mississippi Today is based on 
an examination of the latest catalogs, 1950-51 or 1951-52, of eleven senior colleges, 
including one college for negroes, and seventeen junior colleges, including one 
junior college for negroes. 


Since there may be some disagreement as to the precise meaning of the term 
"“sgeneral. education,” I have been guided in my disoussion by the definition formulated 
by the American Council on Education in 1944 which reads; “General education refers 
to those phases of nonspecialized and nonvocational education that should be the 
common denominator, so to speak, of educated persons as individuals and as citizens 
in a free societyoeothe type of education which the majority of our people must have 
if they are to be good citizens, parents, and workers." Or as the Harvard report 
states it, the term “general education” is “used to indicate that part of a student's 
whole education which looks first of all to his life as a responsible human being 
and citizen." In investigating the general education program now in effect in the 
Mississippi Colleges, I have, in the main, taken note of the common denominator 
courses or the core program of basic education that is required of ail or practically 
all of the students of a given college. Because of the large number of curriculums 
offered by some of the colleges, senior and junior, each with different basic re=- 
quirements, I have sometimes found it difficult to ascertain the basic courses 
common to all of the curriculums, 


Furthermore, I have analyzed the present general education program in Mississippi 
4n terms of courses and semester hours and not in terms of goals, objectives, outcomes, 
or modes of treatment. In the catalogs studied, seldom have the goals of the basic 
course of study been defined or stated, although I think certain objectives have been 
implied. But in the main, the catalog description of a course is a statement.of con= 
tent rather than goals; thus, I may say that I have used a quantitative and not a 
qualitative standard in stating the general education program now in effect in Missis~ 
sippi. 








Also, I have not considered the extra-curricular activities, the general 
atmosphere, or the guidance program of the several colleges, even though these ele— 
ments are important im a generai edication programe 


All of the senior colleges and a number of the junior colleges are conscious 
of a general education program of a kind. Basic or “common denominator" courses 
that are primarily nonspecialized and nonvocational and that are required of 
practically all students are designated by such terms as “a core curriculum?, 
“minimum requirements for all degrees"), “prescribed courses", “required work", 
"general education" and the like. 


; The number of semester hours in basic courses required of all students for a 
BoAn or BS. degree from g@ senior oollege varies from 27 s. hr8e to 70 se hrs. The 
average number of hours required is 57 So hrSe 


In the junior colleges the number of hours in basio courses required of practi- 
cally all students for graduation varies from 47 semester hrs. including 4 hours of 
physical education aotivity to 8 s. hrs. including 2 hours of physical education 
activity. The average number of hours required is 27%. I have felt justified in 
interpreting basic courses required for graduation as general education courses 
because these courses seem primarily "“nonspecialized and nonvocational", 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. All eleven senior colleges and all 17 junior colleges 
require 6 semester hrs. of English Composition of all freshmen... In three senior 
solleges English Composition is restricted to writing the language. In four 
sthers the composition course includes written and oral communication, And in four 
*thers the course emphasizes writing and reading the language. It appears that all 
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of the senior colleges are attempting through English Composition to meet the 
communication needs of their students in one or two of the communication skills, 
but that none is attempting to correlate in one course the four related skills in 
communications namely, speaking, writing, listening, and reading. 





Three of the four senior colleges that teach oral and written language in 
English Composition also require a semester or term of speeche Four of the colleges 
that do not include oral language in English Composition require a semester or term 
of speech. Thus seven of the senior colleges require a speech course, while four 
of them do note 








In nine of the 17 junior colleges, English Composition is limited to written 
composition. Two of these nine require a separate course in speech. In seven of 
the junior colleges, the course includes oral and written expression. None of these 
seven-requires a separate course in oral language. One of the junior colleges 
describes its Freshman English course, 3 to 5 hours a week, as a “course in 
communication...organized to include the five activities of thinking, listening, 
reading, writing, and speaking. The purpose of the course is to give the pupil an 
anderstanding of these basic activities as they are related to the general process 
of learning and to all intellectual development, and to give him, through actual 
experimentation and drill, a degree of efficiency in each activity.” Thus, the 
junier colleges, like the senior colleges, are attempting through English Composition 
to meet the communication needs of their students in one or two of the communication 
skills, with one offering a comprehensive course in communication and with seven 
neglecting oral language. 











HEALTH, All of the senior colleges except one require of all students from 
one to four years of physical education activity, physical development or ROTC, 
Eight of the senior colleges require a semester or term course in Personal Hygiene. 
Thus most of the senior colleges seem to bKBe aware of the common needs of students 
fin health and recreation. 





All of the junior colleges except one require of all students from one to two 
years of physical education activity. Only three of the seventeen junior colleges 
require hygiene, personal or community. Thus it seems fair to conclude that the 
junicr colleges are meeting the common health needs of students in a way limited to 
recreationo 





LITERATURE AND HUMANITIES. In the area of literature one finds a wide diversity 
of practice. All of the senior colleges except one require the equivalent of one 
year or approximately 6 s. hrs. of the study of literature. Four require the tra=- 
ditional Survey of English Literature; that is a ohronological study of English 
literature from its beginning to the twentieth century. Two require the Survey 
of English Literature with emphasis upon major or selected authors. One requires 
two quarters of Representative English Writers and one quarter of American Literature. 
One college requires of all its students, except students in agriculture, one semes= 
ter of World Literature and one semester of American Literature. Another senior 
college requires 5 1/3 semester hours of English above freshman English with no 
particular course specified. Another senior college requires all sophomores to take 
@® year course in English Literature or World Literature, both courses emphasizing 
selected masterpieces read in their entiretv. Thus all the senior colleges except 
one are now requiring of all students, except students in agriculture and engineer= 
ing, and in one or two cases music, a year course in literature, but there is cone 
siderable variation in the content of the requirement. 























Of the seventeen junior colleges inoluded in this report, all except one are 
requiring six semester hrs. in literature. Ten of them require the traditional 
chronological survey covering English Literature from its beginning to the twentieth 
century. One junior college permits its students to choose between a year course 
in English Literature or American Literatures Another permits a choice between 
6 hours of English Literature or 3 hours wf American Literature and 3 hours of 
World Literatures Iwo colleges permit their students to select 6 hours of English 
from the courses offered. Another requires @ 6 heur Survey ef World Literature, 
but judging by the catalog description, the course 18 hardly a survey of World 
Literature. One junior college requires a comprehensive 6 hour course in the 
Humanities, consisting of literature, philosophy, art, and musio, The purpose of 
this course is "to develop in the student a capacity for better living through 
a vital appreciative interpretation of literature; to enrich his life through . 
knowledge of philosophy, social standards, art, and music of the different literary 
periods; and to broaden and deepen his cultural viewpoint through a greater appre~ 
ciation of the fine arts." 























To conclude literature and humanities, it appears that all the senior colleges 
except one and all of the junior colleges except one require a year course in lit= 
erature, thus providing an opportunity for all students with the exception of stu- 
dents of agriculture and engineering to share man's experiences, ideals, and search 
for a satisfying set of values as expressed in literature. 


In the fine arts, only four senior colleges require work in music and/or arte 
And only two of the junior colleges require a course in the fine arts. 


SCIENCES. In the natural sciences, all of the senior colleges require from 6 
to 12 se hrse of science and/or mathematics for students taking the B,. A. degree, 
and from 6 to 24 8. hrs. for the B.S. degree. Other than the hour requirement, 
there-is considerable variety in the pattern of courses, Four senior colleges offer 
only the general introductory departmental course with laboratory, such as general 
botany, general zoology, general chemistry, general physics, each a 6 to 8 8. hro 
course. Six senior colleges offer the general departmental course with laboratory 
and also one or more non-technical survey courses with no individual laboratorye 
For instance, Alcorn A and M offers two non=—technioal survey courses, one in biology, 
6 hrse, and one in physical science, 6 8S. hr8e 


Mississippi State College offers one non-technical course, a physical science 
survey with its content chosen from physics, astronomy, chemistry, geology and 
meterologye 


The University of Mississippi offers a General Biology course, 6 8» hr8e; 
"especially designed to satisfy the lower division requirement for a natural 
science”, and an Elementary Chemistry course, 6 hrse, “with no individual labora=— 
tory work", and the Elements of Physics, 6 hrse, for “students desiring only one 
year of science", 





Belhaven College offers a General Biology course, 6 8» hrse, with laboratory, 
and the Physical World, “a lecture-demonstration course furnishing a background in 
the physioal sciences”, 6 hr8e 





. Mississippi State College for Women will offer next year a survey course in the 
physical sciences, 6 hrs., with subject matter chosen from astronomy, chemistry, 
geology, and physics. 


Delta State offers a basic science course, 8 hrs., with subject uatter selected 
from physics, chemistry, biology, and geologyo 


On the other hand one senior college is discontinuing a Survey of Biological 
Sciences, 2 2/3 hrs., Survey of Chemistry, 2 2/3 hrs., and Survey of Physics, 2 2/3 
P80 








Thus in the senior colleges, the science courses in general education are 
varied. Some are offering in addition to standard departmental courses, comprehen 
sive science courses, particularly in the physical sciences, and are giving stu- 
dents a choice in selection, Another is discontinuing the survey courses, while 
others are sticking by the standard introductory departmental courses with indi- 
vidual laboratory. But all are concerned with giving the student an understanding 
of at least one area of the biological or physical world, 


In the junior colleges, five have no science or mathematics requirement of all 
students for graduation. Twelve junior colleges require from 6 to 12 hours in 
science and for mathematics. Nine of the twelve require from 6 to 12 hours in 
introductory departmental courses in biology, chemistry, physics, or college algebra 
and trigonometry. Two junior colleges offer and require comprehensive sciense 
courses, one a six hour survey course in the physical sciences with subject matter 
drawn from astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, and meterologys the other reo 
quires of all freshmen a one semester survey course in the biological and physioal 
sciences, valued at 4 8s, hrs. Another junior college requires 6 hours of science, 
mathematios, or foreign languages 


Only one junior college requires mathematics, 6 hrs., of all students. In the 
senior colleges only three require mathematios of all students, from 2 2/3 to.6 
Be hrs. 


Thus, the junior colleges are divided as to the value of science for all stu- 
dents, and in the main are offering only introductory departmental courses, 














SOCIAL STUDIES. In the area of the social studies, six senior colleges reo 
quire a 6 8. hr. course in Western Civilization (sometimes labeled Surzey of the 
World or the History of Civilization). “see senior colleges require a Se hre 
course in the History of Civilization or American History.o One requires 3 hours 
in American Civilization or Institutions, while the eleventh permits its students 
in the College of Liberal Arts to elect history within a 12 hour social studies 
requirement which includes economics, history, philosophy, psychology, political 
science, and sociology. 























In addition to the six hour history requirement, eight of the senior colleges 
require 6 hrs, in the social studies, with elections from economics, political 
science, and sociology. One college requires 10 hours, while another specifies 
3 hours of American Government in most of its curriculums, One college has no re= 
quirement in the social studies, 





Five colleges specifically require from 6 to 12 hours in Bible or Bible and 
philosophy. Six colleges specifically require from 2 to 6 hours in psychologye 


Thus in the social studies, it appears that most of the senior colleges now 
favor a 6 hr. course in Western Civilization or World History, with three giving a 
choice of American History as a part of their general education program. And all, 
except one, favor from 3 to 12 hours additional in the social studies, elected 
from economics, philosophy, political science, and sociology. 














Courses in the social studies from which students may elect are almost with= 
out exception introductory departmental courses, such as Introduction to or 
Principles of Economics, Sociology, Psychology, Philosophy, and American Government 
and American State and Local Governments 








When one examines the catalogs of the junior colleges, one can hardly make a 
summary of the social studies except in terms of each college. MThree colleges 
require a 6 hre course in the History of Civilization or American History and 6 
additional hours in the social studies. Two others require a 6 hr. course in the 
History of Civilization with one requiring 3 additional hours in the Problems of 

emocracye ‘Two require a 6 hr. course in European or American History with one 








specifying an additional 3 hrs. in American Government. Two require six hours in 
history or the social studies: four require 6 hrs, in the social studies, one re= 
quires a 6 hr. Survey of Contemporary Civilization, and three specify no require= 
ments in history or the social studieSe 








Thus the majority of the junior colleges are requiring from 6 to 12 hours in 
the social studies including history, with considerable variety of courses of the 
traditional departmental type. 


By way of general summary one may draw several conclusions concerning the 
General Education program in Mississippi todays 


1. All of the Mississippi Colleges, senior and junior, are providing a 
general education program of a kind, with certain basic or common denominator nan= 
specialized courses required of most students, These basic courses include English 
Composition, 6 hrs., required of all students in all colleges; P,. Education Activity 
required of all students in all colleges except one; Hygiene required in the major= 
ity of the sefior-cotlIeges but not inthe’ juniér coliegess Litératurs, 6 hrse reo 
quired in the great majority of the colleges of all students except students of 
agriculture and engineering; Natural Sciences, 6 to 12 hours required in the major= 
ity of all colleges of all students; 6 hrs, of the History of Western Civilization 
required in the majority of the senior oolleges and 6 additional hours in the social 
studies required in nearly all of the colleges.s 




















Ze There is considerable variety in the courses required in literature, 
natural sciences, history, and social studies. 


34 The general education curriculum, in the main, is organized around tradi- 
tional introductory departmental courses required during the first two years of 
college. It is difficult to say whether the organization of these departmental 
courses is the result of student needs, faculty interests, or the result of the 
Ainfluence of traditional concepts of curriculums. 


4. With the exception of the survey course in the physical sciences, there 
are very few courses offered of the comprehensive, survey, or divisional type. 


5. Finally there is very little evidence of any experimentation with a 
general education program in the Mississippi Colle ges.e 





From Hardy to Hightower: 


The Pre-War Years at Mississippi A. & M. 


by 
John K, Bettersworth 


THE PERILS OF HARDY 





For Hardy his twelve years at the college were far from the calmness that is 
reputed to hover over the academic cloister. Like the man who was president of the 
United States during most of this same period, Hardy was youthful and a man of actione 
Often Hardy's aggressiveness, bluntness, and disposition to have his own way cost him 
the friendship and support of members of the faculty. On occasions his opponents did 
not stop with silent suffering, but rather set about talking out of meeting, with most 
disastrous results for all concerned. It was indeed easy for this young upstart, as 
some regarded him, to run afoul of the old heads, or rather all the heads that were 
hard enough to question his plans and policies, 


Members of the faculty found many causes, real or feigned, for resentment. To 
begin with, the majority of the staff were his seniors, and Hardy did not endeavour 
to look their age by the ancient device of cultivating a face full of whiskers. Never- 
theless, Hardy seems to have been on the best of terms with Dr. Magruder, the senior 
member of the faculty. In fact, the first great crisis to imperil Hardy's administra-— 
tion was in part precipitated by Hardy's action in upholding Dr. Magruder in a dispute 
with the military department. 


The story of the military under Hardy closely parallels that of the Lee adminis-— 
tration, Although Hardy did not have the military upbringing that Lee had, he was 
fully appreciative of the value of this branch of the college work, particularly in 
its disciplinary effect. Hardy became president in the wake of the Spanish-American 
war, and it will be remembered that the great unpreparedness exhibited by the military 
arm of the defense forces in 1898 had awakened the postwar generation to the necessity 
for more adequate army training. For several years the college was engaged in efforts 
to obtain adequate and up-to-date arms, a need that was not fulfilled until 1907, when 
all of the old equipment was exchangede Efforts were also made by the department of 
military science and tactics to increase the time devoted by the curriculum to 
military, but a request to this effeot was voted down by a hostile faculty in 1904.2 


As might be expected, there were clashes of authority between Hardy and the 
Commandant, the basic cause being, as in Lee’s time,the fact that the professor of 
military science was also disciplinary officer. ‘ihere was some discussion, for ex- 
ample, in 1904 of the nature of the duties of the professor of m&ilitary science and 
taotics, particularly as to whether there should be additional compensation for any 
additional duties assigned him by the college.? One matter involving no little con- 
troversy was the tendency on the part of certain of the commandants, particularly 
Captain Ira C. Wellborn, to flaunt public opinion by having more empty liquor bottles 
in his garbage pail than other members of the faculty and by insisting upon the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath with a dress parade on Sunday afternoonse4 There was also a 
perpetual three-cornered argument involving the military, the college administration, 
and the students over uniform regulations. Despite military objections, the adminis— 
tration was inclined to a degree of latitude. The students, of course, demanded 
inches and took miles. Hardy allowed a number of changes in uniform regulations, and 
in 1905 the faoulty accepted the inevitable in its efforts to hold students to the 
“five-mile”® rule, by voting "that all students ve required to be in uniform as con- 
stantly as possible."5 The authorities resisted, however, the perpetual petitioning 
of the senior class for a speoial uniforme The basic cause of sonfliot, however, was 
that between the military and the college administration over disciplinary matters, 

a situation which led to the most seriougz orisis of the Hardy administration, the 
famous “Wellborn”® affair. 


The Wellborn orisis was precipitated by the granting of a permit by Dre Magruder 
to a student to go to town to get a perishable express package, notwithstanding the 





1 Biennial Report, 1906-7, 13. 2 Minates of the Faculty, May 20, 25, 1904. 
3 Minutes of the Board, March 31, 1904. 4 thia., Jume 3, 1907. 
> Minutes of the Faculty, May 31, 1905. 
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fact that Cadet Captain Blanton of the military department had refused permissione 
Hardy was absent from the campus at the time, but on his return he supported Magruder. 
The military resisted, of course, and in the dispute that ensued, Hardy dismissed the 
cadet captain and removed the commandant, placing I. D. Sessums in commande Finding 
that Dr. L. W. Crigler, the college physician, was also opposing him, Hardy summarily 
fired the doctor.® Both Wellborn and Crigler bitterly criticized the president's 
action as high-handed and uncalled-for, and appealed to the board of trustees. 
Actually, Hardy appears to have been within his rights, for in June, 1907 the board 
had turned over to the president the handling of the hiring and firing of the staff, 
giving him authority “for sufficient cause, in his discretion to remove, or suspend 
any member of the faculty, subject to the approval of the Trustees." There is no 
reason to believe that Hardy had obtained this power with malice aforethought; for 
such a development was inevitable as the institution grew, and at the same time the 
president had been made final authority, subject to the board’s approval, on courses 
of study, schedules of classes, and rules of discipline.’ Actually, what seems to 
have hurt worse than the increase in Hardy's powers was an increase in his salary at 
a time when several of the staff, notably, the veterinarian, Dr. Robert, had been 
refused higher pay.9 Later, on November 26, the board added insult to injury by 
ordering Robert to cease engaging in private practice except by special permission 
from Hardye At any rate, Wellborn and Crigler felt that the summary manner of their 
dismissal was insulting and they protested vehemently to the trusteese 


Meanwhile, the revolt had spread to the students, and the senior class withdrew 
in a body to protest the dismissal of the cadet captain.? Incidentally, Dr. Crigler 
had cast his lot with the seniors, calling upon the olass to withdraw and approving 
4ts subsequent action.1° Hardy hastily called a faculty meeting for 5:30 PeM. on 
January 10, 1908 in his home. By this time “the lower classes [were] in revolt a- 
gainst the authorities, and were about to leave college, and ».. @ state of unrest 
and insubordination pervaded the entire student body.” All at once every grievance 
that had festered in the undergraduate student body had relieved itself. There was, 
of course, & long-standing complaint against the mess hall, which was then being 
operated by a former student who had allowed the equipment, the servioe, and the 
quality of meals to deteriorate. When a group of the “hungry boys, illfed, and ill 
nourished,” had delivered a protest to Hardy, more fuel was added to the already 
flaming fires,i2 Meanwhile, the revolt spread, and on January 10 the executive 
committee of the board assembled in emergency sessione A hastily prepared statement 
to the “People of Mississippi® was issuedg : 


The Executive Committee..efaced the student body at the 

breakfast hour Saturday morning (January 11) when they were 
invited to resume their college duties upon condition that 

College discipline and authority was to be respected and obeyed. 
Those students who agreed to the conditions were invited to the 
chapel after the breakfast hour, and the invitation was made 
general, and every student, regardless of his previous connection 
with the trouble, was invited. Pre-opportunity was fully, freely, 
and faithfully given every student here to meet this requirement, 
and those who failed to take advantage of it were considered to be 
in rebellion.e.and were dismissed for insubordinatione-© 


Although over five hundred students were said to have responded to the offer of 
the executive committee, it remained for the entire board, which met on the thirteenth, 
to investigate the incident. On the fourteenth the executive committee of the senior 
Class made overtures to the board, professing no intention “to criticize the President 
or in any way reflect upon" his administration, and requesting that all students be 
reinstated. After further investigation, which included the calling in of Wellborn 
and Crigler, the board went on record as upholding the dismissal of Wellborn and 
Criglerjsand although the removal of the latter was called "rather hasty and not al- 
together justified by the facts," Crigler*s action in conniving with the senior class 
was declared unpardonable, Cadet officer Blanton was reinstated, together with the 
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students dismissed on January 11 by the executive committee. Regarding the mess hall, 
the board recognized that “the mess hall and its management has been one of the weak 
points about the college,® and ordered the pushing forward of work on a new mess hall 
and the cleaning up of the “unsanitary condition" of the old one. Hardy was also 
ordered to employ a “more capable stewart" and the peice pa’ cooks and servents to 
give the students “food better prepared and better served.* 4 


Although the student rebellion ended with the action of the board on January 14, 
Wellborn and Crigler would not be silenced, each proceeding to air his grievances in 
the pressel5 An attempt to bring about a legislative investigation failed, probably 
beoause Hardy convinced Governor Noel of the “evil results" of such a steps. Never= 
theless, a special committee sent to examine the preparatory school was regarded in 
many quarters as having an eye cooked on "the recent troubles."16 In February the 
War Department suspended Wellborn from his duties and sent an investigator to the 
-oampuse+/ Although college affairs were reported in April to be running smoothly 
again, at the June meeting of the board the whole controversy flared up anew, more 
violent than ever. There were rumors of “rebellious meetings being held among members 
of the faculty and employees of the College."18 Wellborn appeared again to present 
his case to the board, making written charges against Hardy. He was joined by 
Professor R. H. Leavell, of the department of history and civics, who also presented 
charges. As a result, the board ordered a public investigation to i on June ll, 
at which members of the oollege staff would be called on to testifye+ 


The Leavell charges were rather summarily disposed of, except for the specific 
one of a reported lack of faculty ‘confidence in Hardy, which was also involved in 
the Wellborn accusation. In the Wellborn hearing, nearly every faculty member was 
called upon to testify ae to his confidence in the ability and integrity of the pres= 
ident. 


While the basic point in the entire investigation was supposedly the “lack of 
confidence” issue, the public hearings actually involved a number of other charges: 
that Hardy had endeavored to prevent investigation of himself; that he had set him=- 
self up as “prosecutor and chief witness™ against Wellborn; that he had “foolishly 
and hastily® dismissed Cadet Captain Blanton, and had attempted to misrepresent the 
president's responsibility in the matter to the parents of Blantons that Hardy was 
“generally arbitrary and unreasonable,” thereby seriously interfering with and 
orippling the "good work of the College;" that Hardy had made certain indisoreet 
statements in the press in unsigned articles; that he had violated the college re— 
gulations himself at the same time that he was acousing Wellborn of wilful violations; 
that Hardy had already marked Wellborn for dismissal as early as the end of the 1906-7 
Session; that Hardy had endeavored to hurt Wellborn's standing with the inspector 
general of the army by asserting that the commandant had advocated dress parades on 
Sunday in violation of the college rules; that in the press Hardy had sought to lsy 
the blame for the student revolt of January upon “undercurrents and improper influenoes,” 
ie ee Wellborn; that Hardy had claimed the approval of the senior class for a state= 
ment of his appearing in the Clarion-Ledgers; that Hardy disregarded rules, compromis— 
ed standards, exhibited an “overbearing attitude,” and employed “lax methods;" that 
he had exhibited “conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman™ in an exchange of 
letters with Dr. Robert concerning the president’s connivance in the sale of tubers 
cular oattle by the oollgges and finally that the president was “a millstone around 
the neck of the Collge.** 





After over a month's delay the board finally voted on July 18,1908 to give 
Hardy a clean bill of health on all charges, the closest division occurring on the 
issue of a lack of confidence on the part of the staff. Here three trustees voted 
against Hardy and two abstained from voting, while eight, including Noel, voted in 
Hardy's favore Four of the members issued written objections to Hardy"’s acquittal 
in the tubercular cattle sale; but there was no minority report on the confidense 
vote. Finaljy» by a 10 to 4 vote the board decided to retain Hardy's services at 
the college. Public reaction to the board action was in some respects even more 
sensational than the events of the trial. Many state newspapers vented their full 
fire upon the trustees and particularly on the governor. 
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In August the board met to “clean house” among the faculty in the light of the 
testimony given in Hardy’s trial. Hardy prcfessed his willingness at the cutset to 
forget the pasts but the board asked for the resignations of Dr. Je Cy. Robdert and 
Professor Glenn W, Herrick, State Entomolcgist, “on account of the antagonistic 
feeling and opinion...entertained against the President™ by these mene“ With this 
drawing of blood the incident was considered closed, although petitions were circulated 


Spout. phe state during the autumn vainly calling for the resignation of the presf- 
dent. 


Again in 1910, when Hardy dismissed Archibald Smith, of the Animal Husbandry 
Department, Jo Pe Kerr, the Poultryman, and Albert Barnes, Professor cof Meohaniggi 
Engineering, there was another flurry of complaints against the administration. In 
fact, the damage done to Hardy in 1908 was never fully repaired, Although the college 
continued to expand, and Hardy apparently went his own way as vigorously as before, 
the crisis of 1908 had become involved in state politics, tying Hardy inextricably 
with the fortunes of Governor Noel. When Earl Brewer became Governor in January 1912, 
Hardy resigned, going to Baylor, where be redoubled his progressive educational activ- 
ities ‘at double his Mississippi salarye 


THE DERCENCE OF A FARM LEADER 
With the: departure of Hardy, Mississippi A. & M. College passed under the leader- 

ship of one of the state’s outstanding farm leaders, George Ro. Hightower, who had 
served for several years as president of the Farmers’ Union in Mississippi and was 

to head the college from 1912 to 1916, One would expect the agricultural program 

at the college to be implemented and expanded during this period, which paralleled 

in national politics the first Wilson Administration, with its ambitious program of 
farm betterment. 


Hightower's selection as president bears testimony to the close tie that had 
always existed between the college and farm organizations since the days of the 
Grange and the Alliance. Since the turn of the century the Farmers’ Union had be= 
come the most potent farm group in the state, The Farmers’ Union began in Texas 
in 1902. Its objectives, like those of the Grange and the Alliance, were sooio~ 
economic in character. All members of a family might join the Uniom and there was 
@® special junior organization. One of the chief features of the Union program was 
& warehouse scheme.“’ Mississippi’s first local union was organized in 1904, and 
the first state-wide group assembled at Jackson on Mareh 13, 1906. George Hi gb 
tower served several terms 2s president of the state Union, retiring in 1908, 


In Mississippi the Farmers’ Union was so successful in. pushing ite cooperative 
warehouse scheme that in 1908 there were 31 such enterprises under way, while a 
number of new warehouses were in process of construction. The Union also set up 
@ bank, the Farmers’ Union Bank & Trust Coo Under the leadership of the Union, 
Mississippi farmers were urged to adopt cctton bagging, a proeject that met with 
little success, In one respect, the program of the Union was aimed direotly at 
the A. & Me College. Hoping to eliminate both the person and the spirit of the 
warehouse middleman by making each farmer his own judge of cotton quality, the 
state organization petitioned the trustees of the college in 1908 to set up oourses 
in cotton classing and to incorporate a division on cotton grading in the "Business 
department.°©9 Near the close of the.1908 session, the legislature actually 
established the proposed division by law, and within a year both regular and 
summer school courses were being offered, together with a number of special short 
coursese°9. As president of the state Unjesn,,Hightower had been active.in promoting 
the classing program at the oollege. 


Hightower was a native of Grenada County. After graduating in 1889 from 
Buena Vista Normal College, in neighboring Chickasaw County, he went immediately 
into the teaching profession. At first he established a college of his own, 
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Abbeville Normezlg but the venture must have failed, for we find him in 1890 teaching 
mathematics at Grenada Collegiate Institute. Ill health forced him from the class~ 
room into farming and stock raising-~and also politics. In 1895, while living in 
Oxford, he was elected Lafayette County Superintendent of Education. In 1899 the 
county sent him to the legislature, and in 1903 he went to the state Senate, re=- 
signing his post in 1908 to accept the state presidency of the Farmers’ Union, 31 


In 1912, when Hardy's resignation became certain, Hightower at once became the 
outstanding candidate for the presidency of the college. Rumors that he was in 
line for the position were circulating widely.early in the year, 2¢ Late in Maroh 
the board of trustees elected Hi ghtower,and on April 6, he announced his acceptances ?> 


TEE AGONY OF DISC $ THB 1gl2 SeRrE 

The first year of Hightower’s presidency was somewhat turbulent. There was a 
drop in enrollment from 1,224 to 1,151. Hightower blamed the deorease on the newly 
organized system of agricultural high schools, which tended to reduce the demand 
for special farm courses at the college. At the same time, the college had embarked 
on a program of raising standards with the result that between 1911 and 1915 the 
high school entrance requirements were increased from 3 to 12 units, thereby 
ruling out a number of prospective freshmene Enrollment may have been somewhat 
impaired by an unsatisfactory situation in the "Practical Working Boys’ Course.® 
Set up to aid the poor boy, it had been nobler in conception than in operation. 
Hightower himself felt that the boys did not have a “decent chance under the present 
enforced methods,* being compelled "to work during the day, to recite two lessons 
at night, and to spend only what spare time [they have) left after reciting.-cin 
preparation of lessons for the next night." If the scheme were to be continued, 
argued Hightower, the legislature should provide satisfactory quarters with garden 
plots so that the boys could subsist themselves. Moreover, the course gt study 
should be highly practical, going in no case beyond the sophomore yeare > 


Not only the shortage but also the shortcomings of students caused Hightower 
grief. In November, 1912, there was open revolt among the student body in connection 
with disciplinary action taken by the college involving the coeds. At the instiga— 
tion of vice-president W. H. Magruder, who had found one of the men students in the 
English library room “talking to one of the young ladies,*® an order was issued on 
November 7 informing the cadets that “hereafter they will not be allowed to visit 
the young ladies of the College in their study rooms at the noon hour or periods 
when they are not in recitation. Neither will they be allowed to meet these young 
ladies in the Chapel or other rooms for the purpose of social conversation or 
studye” 36 


The student body rose up in arms over the order, which they regarded as 
casting certain reflections on the moral character of the “young ladies." Feeling 
that the coeds had been "grossly insulted,” the senior class presented in chapel 
on November 8 a set of resolutions demanding that the order be rescinded, that 
Magruder "make a public apology te the students and young ladies attending this 
College,” and that Hightower also apologize for not having prevented the publica- 
tion of the orders?’ The senior resolutions wt | ape Eo caught Hightower unawares, 
but when the other classes attempted to present resolutions at the same chapel 
service, the president ruled that no “further resolutions” would be receivede 
At this juncture the seniors in defiance cried out, "Read it3 Read it §" and when 
the president demurred, the entire class marched out of the room in a body, calling 
upon the others to follow. 8 


By now the student strike was in full swing. Members of the freshman and 
sophomore classes, including their presidents, were soon involved. The faoulty 
now promptly met, conducted individual canvasses by classes, and expelled 61 of 
the seniors who had led in the rebellion.?9 That the coed situation was not the 
only sore spot in campus morale is indicated by the fact that 35 other students 
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were expelled at the same time on charges of “misconduct” on a recent athletiso trip 
to Birminghame* In short, the strike appears to have come as a climax to a situa- 
tion that had been brewing for several monthse "For some time past,” said an of= 
ficial statement by the faculty to the public, it had been felt “that the seniors 
themselves had wrong conceptions of their relation to the institutioneeoeFor example, 
in the beginning of the present session the senior class adopted a set of resolutions 
by unanimous vote setting forth certain ‘senior privileges.°® Moreover, they hadi 
recently asked the president for “ths removal of a college employees”* 


The faculty made a thorough study of the rebellion, and when many of the dis- 
missed participants refused to leave the college, there was talk of resorting to 
"extreme measures” to clear the campus of “suspended students.” The trustees, in=- 
cluding Gov. Brewer, hurried to Starkville, where the faculty action was upheld. 
Brewer pronounced the disturbance as being fomented by persons not connected with 
the college. According to the board, the strikers had been “misled by the false 
cry of, *Protecting our womanhood,’ a matter about which all true Southerners and * 
gentlemen agreeoooe” Brewer himself declared that had the students been men rather 
then "boys," he would have summoned the militia, surrounded the dormitory, and 
quelled the revolt with “Gatling guns and bayonets." 


In the midst of a11 this controversy the “young ladies" seem to have been some 
what confused. At first, a “large part® of the women’s contingent, acting as it 
was later asserted, at the instigation of the president, signed a statement to the 
effect that they “appreciate the orderoeoto prevent social conversationeecse, a8 being 
intended to secure for us better opportunity for study.o.eWe 49 not consider the 
order in any sense an insult, and we are not offended at it. 04 Nevertheless, 
several days later another resolution was being circulated signed by five coeds who 
announced that "we fully appreciate the action of the student body and desire to 
express our thanks to them for their action in our behalf." The second statement 
asserted, moreover, that the original resolution of approval had been signed with- 
out full understanding its content. "We do not,” said the girls, “appreciate said 
memorandume” Whereupon, the five coeds joined in the strike. 


. On November 13 only 325 out of 1160 students attended snail Meanwhile, 
the expelled students, some of whom had applied for admission to other state 
institutions, were ruled ineligible for transfer by the joint board of trustees. *5 
Presently, the football team, which was playing in New Orleans at the time ths 
strike began, returned to the campus and declared its neutrality, thereby sootching 
rumors that there would be no team to play the annual Ole Miss gamee47 In fact, 
calm soon returned to the campus, as the "leaders® decided to absolve their fellow 
students from the strike pledge. E 

On November 16 the faculty ruled that since “order has been restored, the 
hand of leniency may be extended to those dismissed seniors who feel truly repentant 
for their wrongdoings and are willing to sign a pledge of good behaviour and loyalty 
to the Collegesceoe This will avoid the criticism that the punishment assigned by 
the Faculty was unnecessarily severe and will work hardship on some of the students8....% 
The influence of this policy throughout the State will be beneficial to the Col- 
legee®49 The participants in the "state of mutiny" were required to petition for 
readmission, pointing out any “mitigating circumstance s* and the following pledge 
had to be signed: 


I, > laboring under wrong impressions, made an 
agreement under unwise and improper influences, and ran away, 
‘withdrew, or got dismissed from the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. I do fully realize my great blunder and 
most serious mistake. That I feel truly repentant and do now 
desire to set myself right as best I can under the circumstances; 
and accordingly, do apologize to the President and Faculty for 
the commission of this offense against the laws and discipline 
of the institution. And being now desirous of re-entering the 
College as a Cadet, I do most solemnly pledge my word of honor 
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as a gentleman to obey its laws and regulations, to aid the 
President and Faculty in upholding and enforcing discipline, 
to place myself on the side of right in sustaining law and 
order, to use my best influences on my fellow cadets urging 
them to do likewise, and will promise never again to enter 
into any agreement to aid or foster another rebellion or to 
take part in precipitating another insurrection so long as I 
remain a Cadet in the Mississippi A. & M. College. 


That I consider this pledge to take prominence and have 
precedence over any other pledge or agreement to my own class 
or any other class in the Colleges 


It was a slow process whereby the strikers were @2llowed to return to the Col- 
lege, some of them having to delay until the following semester or even the following 
year. There were a few cases, in fact, that remained pending for years, But as 
the Commandant avowed, the days of “Private Senior aristocracy" were overe 2 In 
fact, the entire senior class of cadets lost their senior privileges and were de— 
moted to privates, the annual for 1913 being called Private °13 rather than The 
Reveille in token of this dishonor. Taking a parting dig at their persecutors, the 
staff of the Private ‘13 bequeathed to the military commandant, in token of his 
"pleasant smile to all "Buck Privates,°™ the special senior uniform, the “exclusive 
right to look sour and dry on all occasions,” and the "sole right to make all Seniors 
drill in ranks and carry artillery on their shoulders.” At Dr. Magruder, whose 
order had started the disturbance, the departing seniors fired a parting shaft over 
his "strict adherence to the College Regulations."-= The great strike was com- 
memorated in the 1913 annual by the simple words: “Many of the Senior classmates 
aid not complete their college courses this year. We all regret the loss of these 
men very much.e..One thing that has not altered our minds has been military. When 
Unole Sam, in 1914, looks over his little roll he will shed many tears when he finds 
no '13 Senior’s name inscribed there as a distinguished lieutenant or captain." 53 
Four years later Uncle Sam was making lieutenants and captains of many of these 
striking seniors. 





One consequence of the 1912 strike was a decision by the board of trustees to 
reduce the college to the masculine gendere On November 11 it was resolved that 
*"Coeducation in the A. & M. College is not desirable and that any girl student 
withdrawing during this strike be not allowed to reenter;" moreover, in the future 
"the entrance of other female students" should be discouraged. Also, “if not in 
conflict with federal -. ... relating to appropriations for such colleses, the 
entrance of female students " should cease after the current session. 9* While 
not adherirg to its threat of refusal to readmit, the board stood firm in its de— 
cision to curtail the admission of women students. Although the pros and cons of 
coeducation were argued in the Reflector for weeks, jn the 1913-14 session women 
were entirely absent from the rolls of the college.~ 


Discipline continued to be a problem, even after the strike ended and the 
women were removed as a disturbing factor on the campus. In the report of the 
Secretary of the Board in June, 1913 it was pointed aut that "the lack of disci- 
Ppline” at the gollege was "the source of the greatest trouble to the authorities.™ 
The spirit of insubordination among the students had manifested itself “in hundreds 
of things," as any visitor there will readily observe.soo. It is better to have 
400 students there who are in harmony with the College than to have 800 where there 
are bickerings and repeated violations and transgressions of College lawo* 


Apparently most of the difficulties could be traced to an effort to maintain 
@ military school in a civilian atmosphere. There was a “deep-seated aversion on 
the part ‘of the student body to the military requirements of the Colleges” Ata 
faculty meeting in 1913 Dr. Magruder insisted that this attitude could be traced 
in part ts "remarks by members of the Faculty disparaging that feature of the 
school.">7 In his report of 1915 the commandant complained that he could not im= 
prove discipline without "the hearty co-operation” of the faculty. The majority 
of the professors, it seems, “absolutely ignored" the requirement that they report 
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*violations," even though Hightower had issued specific orders to that ef feot.98 


. The difficulties of military discipline apparently continued, for the college 
was already in the slow process of evolution into a semi-military status, Invariably 
students vented their pent-up-anger in demands for uniform changes, As regularly 
as the antuma came around seniors plagued the faculty for permission to wear a 
special uniform, and there were perpetual requests for permission to wear oivilian 
Clothes at certain off-campus functions. Actually, one partial solution of the 
problem was the establishment of a separate R.O.T.C. unit with power to handle its 
own military disciplinary problems, and in 1916 Hightower reported that such a 
program was under consideration by Congresso~9 


As if the problem of student discipline were not enough, Hightower was con= 
fronted in the spring of 1913 with a considerable amount of adverse publicity 
for the college in connection with charges of “professionalism” in athletics, 
During the previous fall one of the football players had been removed from the 
squad because he had "coached the Poplarville High School teame" One other team 
member was also dropped for playing with "the Lexington team® previously. That 
was the sum total of “irregularities.” However, Hightower promptly ordered the 
"athletic situation” investigated, and the controversy seems to have ended with a 
committee report which concluded that the college now had "clean athleticso"©° Never- 
theless, in June, 1913 Secretary Lawrence, of University and Colleges Board, called 
for better regulation of athletics, a fact which seems to indicate that the "athletics 
situation” was still_a controversial issuey, not only at A. & Me but also in the 
other state schools. ; 


SAND 18 THE CRAY 
Under Hightower the agricultural program of the College was expanded considera— 
bly. First of all, a short course in agriculture covering two years of interesting 
vocational work, was initiated in the 1913-14 session. The proposed course for 
the twoemyear students was 1s follows: 


_The agricultural instruction...includes courses in Agronomy, 
Animal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, Entomology, Agricultural Botany, 
Farm Machines, Forge Shop; Veterinary Science, Markets and Rural 
Economics, Farm Chemistry, Gas Engines, Bacteriology, Farm Mathe— 
matics and Business Methods, The work thus outlined is of &@ more 
elementary nature than that of the four year course. Students spend 
the forenoon in the class-room, and the afternoon under direct 
supervision of the professors in the demonstration field plats, 
experimental fields ,green—houses, gardens, laboratories, dairy and 
with the different breeds of horses, beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
poultry, hogs, and other improved live stock, In this manner the 
fields and barns become laboratories of extensive and most practical 
investigation and observations 


At the same time, the policy already instituted of holding farmers’ short courses 
in various localities was continued. During the 1912-13 session one-week courses 
were given at Hattiesburg and Holly Springs. 94 Actually the “short course® program 
was intended to be offered largely through the medium of agricultural high schools, 
to which college specialists would be sent for brief tours of duty,6% 


A new department, that of Markets and Rural Economics,! was established in 
1912, being the predecessor of the present department of Agricultural Economics. 
This department was said to be the first such among the land-grant colleges of the 
country, and it was so new in character that the classes of 1912-13 had to work 
without textbooks. In its first _ vear, the department numbered 135 students ‘among 
the junior and senior classes. The creation of this new agency was in line with 
the Farmer's Union program, of which Hightower had been a promoter, whereby the 
farmer should be initiated into all the mysteries of cotton merchandising. Beginning 
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with courses in cotton grading in 1909 the college had gradually entered into the 
field of instruction in cotton merchandising for the purpose of giving students 

“a fair knowledge of the principles of classification and of the market value of 
cotton" and familiarizing them with “the system by which the American cotton orop 
is marketed." It was but one step further to create a department dedicated to 
the study of the theoretical and practical aspects not only of cotton marketing in 
particular but also of the agricultural economy in general. 


T. J. Brooks was the first head of the department of Markets and Rural Economics. 
In 1913 Brooks was a member of a special American commission to study “markets and 
rural oredits" in Europe, and the report of this commission served as the basis for 
study in the department during the following sessione°S To begin with there was but 
one course, a simple introduction to markets and rural economy covering three di- 
visions: rural economics, marketing, and financing,69 By 1914, Brooks expanded his 
program to include one undergraduate course in marketing and distribution, and set 
up a graduate major and minor in the field. The graduate program covered historical 
and comparative agriculture; problems of agricultural production; land tenure and 
land problems; agricultural commerce and distribution; agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial cooperation; agricultural development in the United States; agricul- 
tural legislation; rural credit systems at home and abroad; and surveys of rural 
conditions, economic and social. The minor course included agricultural develop— 
ment in the United_States; commercial, industrial, and agricultural cooperation; 
and rural oredits.’° Ina pictorial bulletin included by Hightower as part of his 
1915 biennial report, the work of this nascent agricultural economics program was 
explained as follows; 


1. The average cost of distribution equals the average cost of production. 
It is one of the functions of the department of Markets and Rural Economics to 
to help prepare the coming generation for the mastery of their work, so directed 
as to eliminate waste of time, money, and energy. 

Qne phase of this division is to study the farmers! e 

2. Better business methods have been applied in all lines of. industry more 
than in the distribution of farm products. 

fo aid in preparing the farmers of the future for better business is one of 
the features of this department. 

Specifically comparing the farmer's business methods with the methods of the 
most successful of the business world is one of the features of this division: 
accounting, standardizing, carrying, exchanges, etc. 

3. Agricultural financing is a problem yet unsolved in America, To reach 
haan gard in production and distribution, an adequate system of financing mst 


fo bring the study of this vital issue to the student is another task of 
this department. This involves the study of rural credits and cooperative banking 
systems of the world. 

4. Rural life as a whole is winviting to the ambitious youths of our land 
who mist choose their career. These youths are the country’s greatest asset. If 
our rural citizenship is to be the reliance of the republic, as it has been in the 
past, we must build a rural civilization approaching their dreams of a full end 
complete life. 

The study. of rural life in all its essentials, with a view of developing the 
highest quality of rural citizenship, emd reaching the highest social efficiency, 
is a large part of the work with which we are deeply concerned. 

This branch involves the study of rural surveys, social centers, leadership, 
intellectual ideals, economic conveniences, commnications, transportation, etc. /1 


By 1915 the new department had “grown in efficiency and favor," and almost 
the entire contingent of graduate students at the college were listed as majors in 
markets and rural economics, Brooks was now urging an ambitious program of exten= 
sion work in the field to include courses in marketing, the seouring of farm supplies, 
problems of farm finance and accounting, and the general improvement of farm living 
conditions. In his annual report for that year Brooks requested funds to “defray 
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the expenses of graduate students tg make county surveys and to visit farmer's ex- 
changes" to implement this programe 2 


Not unaware of the virtue of the printed word, the School of Agriculture began 
in the spring of 1913 to publish a quarterly magazine known as The Agricultural 
Students Edited by the agricultural faculty and students, it was primarily in- 
terested in "agricultural education." /4 According to Director J. Co. Robert, the 
quarterly was designed to be “a wide-awake industrial magazine dealing with current 
agricultural topics, and designed to bring the faculty, students, and farmer into 
Closer touch with each other."75 Sent free to all who requested it, the Agricultural 
Student reached a circulation of between six and seven thousand in i915, and the 

oard regularly underwrote its publication costs./6 


Hightower, whose activities in the Farmer’s Union had served to acquaint him 
with the necessity of improving the condition of farmers, was a strong advooate of 
the expansion of experiment station and extension work at the collegene “It is our 
purpose," said Hightower, “to carry the work of the College to every community in 
Mississippi and to give the people the full benefit of the scientific discoveries 
and improved methods worked out hy us) cece We do not feel that it is sufficient 
to give this information to twelve hundred students; it should be carried to the 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand farmers of the Stateo*?7 


Although there was agitation to dispense with some of the branch experiment 
station work being done at McNeill, Holly Springs, and Stoneville, Hightower suc— 
cessfully argued that more not fewer projects were neededo’8 In 1915 BE. Ry Lloyd, 
who bggame director of both the experiment and the extension services in November, 
1914, boasted that the experiment stations were “in closer touch with the farmers 
and the results of our experiments are being applied on more farms now than ever 
before.” To bolster his assertion Lloyd pointed out that it had become necessary 
to print 40,000 copies of the station bulletins as against the 20,000 = 30,000 of 
several years earlier. These publications ranged from a bulletin on dairying on 
cut-over cotton lands to a circular on a recommended "Mississippi Poultry House.™ 
Also. "agricultural correspondence" had inoreased over 200%, and during the 1914- 
15 session there had been more state visitors to the station than in the two pre= 
vious years. Also out-of-state visitors from fifteen states had visited the 
campus to “examine our work hereo” 


One of the most highly publicized activities of the college was the "A. & Mo 
Farm Train," which toured the state in the fall of 1913. The avowed purpose of 
the excursion was to "give confidense to every farmer who listens, by putting sand 
in their craws and turning on the light in such a way that even the uneducated who 
cannot read a college bulletin can see and learn how to increase the earning power 
of every acre of land that he has.” Manned with experiment station staff and 
"federal experts," and given free transportation by the railways, the train toured 
the state, exhibiting to an average of 3,000 people a day. A subtle element of 
competition was injected into the south Mississippi tour, which was timed to pre— 
cede visits of a "New Orleans Booster train." Among the passengers of the Ao & 
M. Train were a $1000 stallion, imported from France, and three milk cows, who were 
“pouring out milk for the workers on the train." At times President Hightower him- 
self joined the entourage and made speeches on several occasions, 


The "A. & Me College train" preached the gospel of diversification. Meanwhile 
the experiment station and extension service were still busily engaged in fighting 
the battle of the cotton farmer. The ravages of the boll weevil, which had grown 
steadily worse since 1900, had perturbed the college experts and nearly every year 
the station published a bulletin on its cotton experiments, most of which were 
concerned with the weevil menace. Extension agents like Professor Re He. Pate 
carried the results of the coliege studies on the weevil to the provinces, telling 
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the farmers in “an easy and plain way” the best methods experience and study had 
shown for combatting the cotton pest. 


It was in the extension field that Hightower’s most ambitious program of ex~ 
pansion was made, thanks to federal aid. Under the Smith-Lever Act, which became 
law in March, 1914, funds were made available for extension work involving “instruc— 
tion and practical demonstration in Agriculture and home economics to persons not 
attendant or resident”® at college.83 


So far the college had been limited to egricultural extension work, while at 
Jackson a separate home economics extension program had been conducted by the U. Se 
Department of Agriculture. With the Smith-Lever Act the two agencies were to be 
coordinated, On May 27, 1914, the governor gave his consent to ghe project, and 
discussions were opened with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. In 1915, the 
legislature authorized the coordination of the federal and the A. & Me College pro- 
grams, effective July l. By January, 1916 the transfer of extension workers from 
Jackson had been completed.85 Not only had the extension work being done in Mis— 
sissippi now been coordinated, but also the Federal government henceforth was to 
increase both its supervision and its financial support of extensione An annual 
allotment of $10,000 of federal funds was to be given to each state. This was to 
vo increased by supplementary grants, provided the federal funds were matched by 
the state,.86 


In order to implement the new extension program it was vital that a “oounty 
agent" be provided for every county. Steps were taken to perfect the county ex= 
tension erganization even before the formal coordination of the services in Mis- 
sissippie For example, on November 16, 1914 a county-wide organizational meeting 
of “farmers and farm women" was set up in Chickasaw County under the leadership 
of Archibald Smith, director of the As & Me. College Extension Servicee®’? In 
January, 1916 Miss Susie V. Powell, the home economics extension director, reported 
that counties were busily engaged in employing agents. 


By 1916 the extension program of the college had come to include work in com— 
munity organization, farm management, dairying, cooperative marketing, agricultural 
engineering, animal husbandry, horticulture, agricultural education, and home eco= 
nomics. County agents, Boy's Clubs, “Movable Schools,” and Farmers Institutes were 
involved in the program. Also, by this time a bureau of information, which was 
projected in 1913, had been created by the Extension department to furnish “short, 
practical, readable® information to the press for the benefit of the farmer. More= 
over, the information service had begun to issue brief bujetins "in popular, non= 
technical” language for circulation throughout the statee%9 


The schools of Industrial Pedagogy and General Science were under constant at= 
tack in Hightower’s time from those who felt that their programs duplicated or com= 
peted with training offered by other state colleges. In 1913 Secretary Lawrence, 
of the Board of Trustees, denounced the pedagogy school as "not created to meet an 
educational need but to subserve a purpose which it is needless to refer tocecee” 
Arguing that the curriculum offered was mostly literary and would merely deflect 
enrollment from the “industrial courses,” Lawrence demanded the abolition of the 
entire pedagogy program. He also insisted that instruction in Modern Languages 
should be abandoned as duplicating the work of the University.99 Lawrence did not 
cease his attack on “duplications® with his report in 1913. He agitated the issue 
again in his report of June 3, 1914, at which time he suggested that a "“commission® 
be set up to investigate and recommend action. At the same time Lawrence denounced 
the School of General Science as an encroachment on the province of the University. 


One of the special grievances against the pedagogy school was the fact that it 
was harboring under the guise of a department of "Industrial Training" a sub-fresh— 
man, or preparatory, class, which had always been one of the ohief causes of out— 
side criticism of the institution. Secretary Lawrence demanded that all preparatory 
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work be abolished on the ground that the college was duplicating public school work 
which, even if it were truly industrial in character, could now be handled by the 
agricultural high schools, Although Hightower demurred, Lawrence would not retreat 
except 2 the point of being willing to “amputate” the preparatory work “by de~ 
grees."9 Actually, this seems to have been done, for in the 1916-17 session no 
new students were accepted in the somcalled "Training Course." All that remained 


was a sub<—freshman "practical® course emphasizing trades and the working-boys' 
courses? 


Although attacked from many quarters, the school of industrial pedagogy did 
not languish in Hightower’s time. With the abandonment of the moribund textile 
school in 1913, the school of industrial pedagogy had more reason than ever to em= 
phasize its industrial features, Moreover, no matter how much “duplication" it 


entailed, a “model prinacy school® was set up on the campus in the fall of 1913 to 
offer practice teaching. ? . 


By 1915 the school of industrial education, as it was now called, had under= 
taken a considerable revision of its courses of study. The curricula were to be 
80 arranged that students would receive training "in a definite field—in manual 
arts, public affairs and school agriculturee® Also, the work in government was 
"improved" and a practical course in sohool gardening was established.94 A de= 
partment of public discourse was also set up to train students "in the language 
of their vocation" by offering courses in vocational literature, business writing, 
and common-sense speaking."9 Finally, after a long period of agitation for such, 
a “business"® course was set up a8 a separate curriculum. Actually, the “public 
discourse" and “business® courses were under the jurisdiction of Je V. Bowen, who 
was to mould them into a School of Business» The manner in which this branch of 
the college,.the first in any state schoolmevolved,is a story in itself. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS : 
Although the need for courses in business had been felt from the beginning, 
instruction in that field had long been relegated to a subordinate positione Never— 

theless, it soon became obvious that in spite of everything a large number of 
graduates were going to enter business fields; and, as a result, the college grad— 
ually began to shoulder its obligation to offer business trainings. Much of the 
neglect of formal business courses probably came from the general lack of awareness 
in the early years that one could train for business in any other college than that 
of hard knockss <It was the day of the man who rose from ditch-digger to millionaire 
by virtue of his own bootstraps and the fourteenth amendment, and an education was 
deemed of little value in that freebooting agee But the overconfidence of the 
rugged. individualist was eventually to disappear, and college-trained business men 
Were certain to take the place of the rough pioneers. A further handicap had been 
the fact that in the South business had been frowned upon, much in the same manner 
that the English country gentleman, who had long been its cultural model, affected 

& great distaste for those whose lives were Contaminated by being “in trade.” But, 
in the course of time muney paid its way to respectability in England, and Southerners 
eventually were to follow suit. When trade did become respectable in the South, 
professional business training.likewise became respectablee 


For many years all that business training meant to the average person was con=— 
tained in the term ‘bookkeeping.’ Practical man that General Lee was, he reale-. -. 
S$zea the need for business education; consequently, commercial training was in= 
Cluded in the curriculum from the outsete In December, 1880 the faculty placed 
bookkeeping in the course of study, and in July, 1881 the Board ordered that “all 
pupils of this Institution be taught penmanship and bookkeeping by a tutor."96 In 
the following year a lecturer in bookkeeping was authorized,?/ Actually, the col- 
lege financial secretary, T. F. Watson, assumed charge of the bookkeeping course, 
which was allotted three months of the freshman programe During the session of 
1884-5, 70 students enrolled in the course, thereby necessitating its division into 
three sections? Even with the meager business training given by the college, 
several of Watson's students were able to obtain positicns as bookkéepers.,. After 
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Watson’s suicide in 1887, the department of mathematics gave the course.t0° That 
the course had not been a waste of time is indicated by the fact that in 1889 there 
were two clerks, four merchants, and six bookkeepers among the graduates of the . 
decade, while among those who had not completed the four year college course, there 
were 61 men who had gone +Bx° business occupations. Also, a number of planters were 
engaged in merchandising. 


In the nineties an effort to accomodate the college curriculum to the growing 
emphasis on business training was made by the department of mathematics, Early in 
1892 B. Me Walker, head of the department, wrote General Lee asking that permission 
be given “to rearrange the work in his department, so as to establish a commercial 
courses" and_in February, 1892 the faculty gave Walker permission to proceed with 
his projeotel° ‘The catalogue of 1891-2 listed the new course for the first time. 
It was described as extending over the first and second terms of the freshman yearo 
In the first half business arithmetic was to alternate with algebra for two days of 
the week, and the program of studies included “percentage, problems of interest, 
Profit and Loss, Partnership, Average, Stocks, operations in the Stock Exchange, 
Domestic and Foreign Exchange." During the second term a "full course in Book=- 
keeping and Banking” was offered, “special attention being gare to written exercises 
in order that the study may be made thoroughly practical,*103 


Unfortunately, the demands of the curricula of the specialized courses in 
engineering and agriculture soon curtailed the time spent on business arithmetic, 
and in ths catalogue of 1894-5, we find only the bookkeeping and banking work being 
offered.t94 It appears, nevertheless, that at that time five hours per week for 
one term of the freshman year were being devoted by all students to this course. 
Meanwhile, the trend toward business pursuits among the professional graduates is 
obvious from the fact that a compilation of professions made by the college at 
the end of the second decade of its existence shows among those who had finished 
the four year course 9 bookkeepers, 8 salesmen, 5 merchants, 4 financial secretaries 
or cashiers, 3 bankers, 3 druggists, 2 life insurance men, and one graduate each 
engaged in supervisory work at cotton mills, oil mills, CUMPTOSEDE» canning factories, 
and contracting, while one was a miller and another a lumberman. 5 


During the enterprising Hardy administration the need for business training 
became more and more urgent. In 1905 Walker was again working for the expansion of 
the single business course into “a good well-rounded business course extending 
through two sessionse® Such a program, he pointed out, would be “very popular and 
attractive,"10 The cause was soon espoused by James V. Bowen, who came to the 
college in 1904 as acting professor of foreign languages. The story of Bowen's 
evolution from a professor of foreign languages into a professor of business ad—= 
ministration is not as paradoxical as it might appeare 


In fact, what happened to Bowen was the stuff of which parables are mades. It 
all seems to have begun in Bowen's efforts to stress the teaching of Spanish at the 
collegee In 1907 he wrote: "Our increasing trade with Cuba and Mexico, our close 
relations with the Phillippines Gicl], and above all the building of the Panama 
Canal, which will give our southern States such close contact with Spanish America, 
@11 should make us very anxious to give our Mississippi boys the training necessary 
to take advantage of these golden opportunities,"107 


What the good professor meant was that the boys should take Spanish in order 
to master that language for commercial uses. It was but one step further to 
suggest that the language of business also should be taught. In 1911 Bowen appended 
some rather significant “suggestions” to his report to the president. With the 
inoreasing closeness of contact between Latin America and the South there arose, 
said he, “an opportunity" to offer a course "in Business Methods, at least two 
years in length, and preferably covering four years, in which Spanish should have 
an important parteeeeaWe have practically all &Re equipment necessary. It would 
meet a demand that is more than State wide."2 President Hagdy was impressed 
with the Bowen scheme and gave it his "hearty endorsement."2 Meanwhile, lacking 
instructors in Spanish, Bowen slyly inserted into the required language courses 
at the college some incidental training of a commercial nature. Since German was 
the most popular foreign language on the campus, Bowen evolved a course in "Com- 
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mercial German Composition,” which involved not, only composition and writing but 
also a study of “business forms and methods." 


In 1913, the year after Hardy's resignation, Bowen was still at it. By this 
time he was asking for a "School of Commerce," offering three-motth,twoeyear, and 
four-year courses, “Our Mississippi farmers,” he pointed out, “need more business 
training, and our business men need a greater knowledge of farming. We are turning 
out trained agriculturists, engineers, and teachers; we are laying foundations for 
the training in law and medicine which our sister institution, the University, pro- 
vides, and the future business man is now the only one who oan find little here 
adapted to his needs, forcing him to go outside the State-for a training which we 
should be able to offer him. Such courses ought to be provided here at the A. & Mo 
College, where the student can receive not only a thorough training in business 
methods, but also a solid grounding in the fundamentals of agriculture, which is 
the backbone of all business," 


In 1915 Je V. Bowen succeeded in his campaign to establish a commercial course 
at the college, thereby adding the one major field of “industrial training” that 
the oollege still lacked, and without which it could not fully serve the industrial 
Classes of the state. At first the School of Business existed as the "Divisions 
of Business Administration and Public Affairs." It was housed in the Gchool of 
Yndustrial Pedagogy under Professor Bowenell@ Actually it had not been necessary 
to turn the college upside down in order to create this new course, for, as Bowen 
pointed out, “merely by a readjustment of the teaching resources of the college, 
it has been made possible for us to offer to the business men of Mississippi an 
opportunity to get instruction of collegiate grade in their chosen professiono”® 
Heralding his new curriculum as among the first of its kind in the United States, 
Bowen stressed the fact that his course was the result of “a. oor et St, gtudy by 
Mississippi business men of the needs of Mississippi business mene" The first 
bulletin describing the new curriculum was issued in January, 1915, in ample time 
to attract students for the coming year. 


From the beginning Bowen desired to make his commercial currionlum not only 
practical but also liberal, In addition to strictly business subjects, he offered 
“a broad training in Mathematics, English, Modern Languages, History, Economics, 
Psychology, and Ethics," his ultimate objective being the creation of "a well- 
rounded citizen and leader in his community. To this end, Bowen actually made 
arrangements for seniors to take a public affairs option should their interests 
lead them in that direction,115 The "Public Affairs" course was designed to equip 
students for the public service. "as secretaries of civic associations, city and 
county officials, ministers, editors, etc." 


The amazing fact about Bowen's curriculum was its broadness and vision, for 
only in recent years has the inclusion of a strong social science and humanities 
element in professional curricula become customary in land=<grant colleges. Per- 
haps, of ceyprse, Bowen’s own liberal education accounts for the breadth of his 
curriculum. At any rate, it is refreshing to find a professor of the liberal 
arts who reversed the conventional process whereby professional specialization 
leads. to more professional specialization and the hapless victim loses all contact 
with the world of reality. Here was an academic soul who learned to see beyond 
his own nose into the world of business and could envision a broad culture in 
which the practical and the academic could lie down togethere . 

During the session of 1916-17, the Public Affairs course beoame a separate 
entity, leaving the commercial curriculwm under Bowen's charge as the Division 
of Business and Industry. By this time business was generally being spoken of as 
a "school," the catalogue of 1916-17 actually using that term to describe its and 
in December, 1918 Bowen was to present his first candidate for a degree “from the 
School of Business and Indus tryo® Meanwhile, Bowen had been planning to extend 
his business program to serve ‘the -commeroial: classes of :thé: stata: by wc 
means of “short courses" offered in the major cities of the state, together with 
a two- or three-weeks course during the summer for business men. Bowen was also 
active in promoting the training of commercial teachers, who might carry the 
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blessings «~*~ business training to the youth of the state. Moreover, as a sort of 
Laboratory, Bowen advocated a college printing plant and a college bank and co-— 
operative store, where business students might obtain practical experience. Also, 
not unmindful of the farmer's need for business training, Bowen was emphasizing 

a college course designed to train the farmer as a business manot1? In 1917 he 
described his program 4s one of business training for farmers, merchants, secre 
taries of civic leagues, teachers of commercial and vocational subjects, public 
accountants, journalists, public of‘’icials, and lawyers. 


During the First World War Bowen was to become director of the School of 
Industrial Education; and since he continued to maintain his supervision over the 
business course, the separate existence of the “division” of Business was to be- 
come somewhat indefinite.119 Nevertheless, with the war over, Bowen was to drop 
his affiliations with Industrial Education, and the School of Business and Industry 
was again to become his major concern, while the coun ge in education would be re= 
duced to departmental status under Dr. A. Bo Buttso 


THE CAMPUS 100K 
The physical aspect of the campus was altered in Hightower’s time by the com— 
pletion of the chemical laboratory and the “new dormitory" (the northeast wing of 
present-day “Main"), both being projects that were begun under Hardy. The most 
ambitious structure erected in she Hightower era was the Y.M.C.Ao building, which 
was dedicated on May 30, 1915.1 A new greenhouse was con gi zucted also in order 
to expand the horticultural work of the Experiment Station. 


Although the new dormitory was completed before Hardy's departure, furnishings 
were lacking for several years. Finally, Hightower took the bud by the horns and 
purchased equipment to be paid for out of rentals to studentse. No sooner had 
the newest dormitory been furnished than Hightower saw the need of an additional 
building. In 1915, with students sometimes crowded four into a room, the presi gent 
asked for funds to build what was to be the northwest wing of Main Dormitorye 


Meanwhile, Hightower secured many other improvements for the campus. A new 
underground wiring system was completed and attractive light posts were erected for 
campus illumination. 25 A steam tunnel was built to take heat to the new YeMoCoAc 


Building.+ A “collar pressing machine” was purchased for the cooperative laundry.??” 
Finally, with the college ashiet9 program showing considerable expansion, Hightower 


talked of building a, gymnasium, ¢ : 


Hightower hoped to help the appearance of the grounds by a number of ambitious 
projectse For one thing, he was determined to build sidewalks, The legislature 
had failed to appropriate funds in 19123 so the board authorized Hightower to tackle 
the legislators by “circular letter" with a scheme to allow the school to borrow 
$10,000 “with the understanding that an appropriation will be made at the next 
session."129 With a9 Ghote tine sentiment favorable, in November the board itself 
authorized the loanot © Still hesitant about borrowing, Hightower was Susnere seg 
in January, 1913, to use surplus funds of the college for the sidewalk projeot. 4 
By February the plans and specifications were adopted, and'in July Hightower said 
that the work would be nearly completed by the opening of school in September, 1913,132 
At the same time , Hightower boasted that he had been able to delay the actual making 
of the loan until most of-the work was completed, thereby saving a considerable 
amount of interest. 


In 1913 a project dear to the hearts of the students of A. & M. and the I. I. 
& Co was advanced by college authorities and civic leaders of Starkville and Colum- 
bus; namely, the construction of a “model road" between the two campuses. Both 
federal and state aid were to be sought. The state oould furnish convict labor, 
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while the federal government might provide $10,000 for supplies. One of the ingenious 
arguments in favor of the "model road" was that it would serve as a laboratory pro=- 
ject for college boys studying roadbuilding3 Associations were formed in Starkville 
and Columbus to promote the venture, but it was to be several decades before the 
present paved federal highway was to become a reality. 


HIGHTOWER TEPARTS 


In 1916 Theodore G. Bilbo became Governor of Mississippi. In the same year 
Hightower, who had come in as a Brewer appointee in 1912, was not reelected. Bilbo 
and Hightower were bitter’ foes, and during the campaign Bilbo had made a statement 
that his first act would be to kick out Hightower,+for which act he had reserved a 
special pair of bootse135 When the board met on July 1, 1916 the booting ocourred.s 
In view of "the fact that conditions have arisen in Mississippi, entirely separate 
and apart from the A. & M. College, and which in no wise reflect on the management,® 
the board announced that it felt that "for the best interests of that Institution, 

@ new President be named.® Realizing that Bilbo had control of 2 majority of the 
trustees, Hightower withdrew his name from consideration, whereupon the state 
Superintendent of Education, W. H. Smith, was unanimously elected to the presidency. 
In a public statement the board commended Hightower’s administration as having 
®enlarged the scope of its work,” particularly in “getting it in touch with the 
agricultural classes of the State,” a task in which Hightower had inoreased the 
usefulness of the college *100 per cent.® Furthermore, said the trustees, Hightower 
would retire with "their absolute confidence and friendship."136 





While politics were unquestionably at the bottom of the deposing of Hightower, 
even such enemies of Bilbo as the Jackson Daily News commented that while the 
treatment of Hightower was unfortunate, he had not been fit for the “responsible® 
job and a change was in order. Fee ie difficult, however, from the vantage point 
of the present to see how one could condemn the Hightower administration as a 
failure. The expansion that was begun under Hardy had continued. When Hightower 
left, a11 of the present schools except the Graduate School, had come into exist— 
ence, and the college had taken on the appearance of a mature institution, enjoying, 
as the trustees boasted, “a enenting today in the Educational world hardly second 
to any of its kind in the country.* 38 the college that Hightower left in 1916 had 
become as he himself boasted, “broader than its four walls; it is now the college 
of the people.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED IN THE NEXT ISSUE) 
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EXTRACTS AND ABSTRACTS 


Social Science Research at Mississippi State College, 
1950 - 51 


From the Annual Reports of the Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS (EXPERIMENT STATION) 
from Mississippi Farm Research, July, 1951) 








INTRODUCTION 


er a Fo page members of the Home Economics Department devoted most time to tnree areas of research: 
(1) rural levels of living; (2) preferences for cotton housefurnishings; (3) food and mutrition studies. 


Rural Levels of Living 


This study included 578 rural families in Jones County, and 613 in Lee County. In both counties rural 
femilies were shifting from farming into industrial work, but the shift wes much more pronounced in Jones 
County. The families were classified into the following four groups, based on source end amount of family 
income; (1) Farm, (2) Part-farm, (3) Off-farm, (4) Other. ‘This study showed that off-ferm work provided 
a@ much better living than did the farm. Femilies classified in the Off-farm and Part-farm groups had 
more than twice the net income of femilies in the Farm group. 

This study showed that industrialization offered opportunities for members of low-income farm families 
to shift into more remumerative work. ‘The families in the Farm group still had such low incomes that it 
seems likely that they had gained little from the expansion of non-farm employment opportunities. The 
reasons were not entirely ar from the data collected. One importent possible explanation may be noted, 
however, In neither county had there been substantial changes in the sizes of farms during the previous 
l5~yeer period. Consequently, those families depending upon farming for their main source of income 
were not able to increase significantly size of farm or intensity of operation. Farm families who obtain 
most or all their cash incom from off-farm activities were still retaining their land. 





Preferences for Cotton Housefurnishings 





The use of cotton materials for furnishings may be explained by a variety of reasons, these reasons 
differing with the furnishings. Yor example, 73 per cent of the 530 rural end urben femilies interviewed 
had had experience with blankets of both cotton and enother material. Of these, cotton wes favored by the 
highest percentage, wool being favored secondly. The main reason given for cotton being favored was "be= 
ceuse it does not scratch.” The major reason for wool blankets being favored was the warmth of the wool. 
The nature of the wool fiber accounts for this quality to a great extent, but blanket mamfacturers might 
find a wider market for thicker cotton blankets, the increasing thickness partially compensating for 
differences in the warmth qualities of the two materials. 

Some other examples of how use of cotton might be increased by obtaining greater consumer acceptance 
are in draperies, bed spreads and scatter rugs. (nly 39 per cent of the families had had experience with 
draperies of cotton end another material. Cotton was the material favored by the great majority of the 
femilies who were asked preferences, their reasons for favoring cotton being due mainly to the durability 
and desirable laundering qualities of cotton. However, 26 per cent of these families favored paper 
draperies, mainly because of their low cost. If cotton drapery material were available in a wider price 
renge including more low cost materials, the consumption of cotton in draperies would be increased. 


Food ond Nutritions Studies 








Relation of soil to diet. ‘The project begun in Tishomingo County in March, 1950 wes contimed into 
1951. The object was to study the relative influence of soil productivity along with other factors in 
the kinds and amounts of foods used end the mitritive value of the diets of farm families. 

In general, families living on soil of high productivity produced more food for home consumption 
then those living on soil of low productivity. All families used barn-yard manure and some commercial 
fertilizer on their gardens. ‘There were no consistent differences in the carotene or mineral composition 
of vegetables grown in gardens located on soil of low productivity as compared with those grow on 
soils of high productivity. 

Femilies living on soils of high productivity had a more varied diet and consumed more eggs, meat 
and vegetables than those living on soils of low productivity. This seemed to be due chiefly to higher 
ee by the femilies living on productive soil. Fruit consumption was low: emong both groups 
of f ies. 


Vegetable Studies 





Collards. ‘Two years’ results have been-obtained on the effect of lime end nitrogen treatments on 
the vitamin end mineral content of collards. Three levels of nitrogen, 20, 60 end 120 pounds per acre, 
and two levels of lime, namely, no lime and sufficient lime to increase the Ph of the soil from about 
5.5 to 6.5, were used. For the mst part results on vitamin and mineral content as influenced by 
fertilizer treatment were consistent for the two years. (nm a dry weight basis the application of nitrogen 
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significently increased the yield, vitemin C, riboflavin, carotene end protein content of collerds, end 
lime showed no significant effect, In 1949 nitrogen significantly increased the phosphorus and iron but 
had no effect on calcium, wherses in 1950 nitrogen had no effect on iron but decreased the calcium end 
phosphorus. On the fresh basis, as collards are eaten, the effects of nitrogen on carotene and riboflavin 
content only may be of mtritional importance. 

Turnip > In the fall of 1949 a field moisture study was begua on turnip greens to determine the. 
effect of lack of moisture on their vitamin and mineral content. It is known that dry weather affects the 
nutritive value of forage crops but little is known about its effects on vegetables. Two moisture treat- 
ments with six replications each were used, To one set of plots no water was added, to the other sufficient 
water to amount to one inch per week including rainfall. No results were obtained in 1949 because of an 
excessive amount of rain. jn 1950 after 3 weeks of dry weather, which ocourred suon after planting, 2.17 
inches of rain fell, after which a harvest wes made. Bafore this time the plants in the plots receiving 
no moisture were too small to harvest. ‘The greens were analyzed for moisture, vitamin C, carotene, iron, 
calcium, phosphorus end protein. ‘The phosphorus was increased by irrigation but no other constituents 
were affected, Had the greens been harvested before the pericd of rain fall, other effects might have been 
observed. : 

Anmal food supplies. ‘The first report of the study of Food Consumption by farm families in the South, 
including families in the Delta cotton areas of Misgissippi and Arkansas, of the five cure tobacco areas of 
South Carolina and Virginia, and of the mountain general ferming areas of East Tennessee has been completed 
end may be obtained from the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. ‘This report gives detailed informe- 
tion about the cost cf purchased foods and kinds, amounts and money value of hom-produced food used by 
femilies in the three areas as related to incomes, size of femily, race end farm temre. It shows farm 
families in the Delta cotton areas with highest average anmuel expenses for food and lowest annual money 
values of home-produced food used. 


DEPAR IMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
TNTRODUCTION 


Inflation end the resulting rise in farm prices and costs have been the most importent change in the 

age year in the economics of Mississippi agriculture. This wes brought about again, eas it was each time 

the past, by the outbreak of war. ‘The general result has been an increased demand and higher prices 
for the products farmers have to sell, and sharper competiticn and higher prices for the things farmers 
have to buy--their costs of production. With these changes have come efforts to influence prices and 
patterns of production to grid the nation for national defense. 

Research in Agricultural Economics is directed at making available, through studies, information leading 
to a better understanding of the situations existing in production and marketing, and possible opportunities 
for meeting the changes confronting farmers under the inflationary pericd existing. ‘The research attack 
generally follows two levels of action: (1) increased efficiency in production better balance in 
the use of resources end the more complete use of improved management practices; and (2) improved efficiency 
in marketing and distribution by an understanding of conditions needed to permit lower margins in handling 
products as they move from producer to consumers. <A brief summary will indicate the nature of the work 
being done and significant findings. 


Management Practices, Costs and Returns 


Dairying, Now ready for publication is a report on the seasonality of fluid milk production (Grade A) 
for south Mississippi. The issue is that of profitableness of production when emphasis is on high winter 
production relative to summer production. Returns to labor and management per cow were twice as high for 
winter producers as for summer producers. This was due largely to management practices of (1) having 
cows freshen in late summer; (2) replacing inefficient producing cows at a higher rate, end (3) main 
&@ Bore economical balance between hand-feeding and available grazing. 

Truck crops. Four truck crops<-tomatoces, cabbage, beans, and pepper=-were studied in the Crystal 
Springs area, as to production practices, requirements, and costs. Specified costs, per acre, exclusive 
of labor and lend, were as follows; tcmatoes, $30: cabbage, $60; fall beans, $74: spring beans, $05; 
end peppers, $123. Allowance for lebor added $30 to $60 per acre to the specified costs above, being 
least for cabbage and fall benas, about $40 for peppers, and highest for tomatoes and spring bems. 

Hogs. Two areas were studied--Sand-Clay Hilis end Mixed Brown eam, Total costs per sow, excluding 
a charge for labor, were $390 in the Mixed Brown Ilcam Area, and $283 in the Sand-Cley Hills. Total reo 
turns were $426 and $338 for the respective areas, based on stable prices for hogs during the year of 
study. Production per sow was 2,317 pounds in the Mixed Brown loam Area and 1,9i7 pounds in the Sand- 

Clay Hills, Net return to management and labor was $36 per sow in the Mixed Brown Loam Area and $2 in 

the Sand-Clay Hills. The more profitable production in the Sand-Cley Hills, even though the producticn per 
sow was lower, was due to better management practices, Thess included (1) better sanitation and control 

of internal and external parasites; (2) more pigs per sow per year; (3) more pigs went as feeders at lighter 
weights: (4) lower concentrate feeding per 100 peunds cf gain: and (5) more emphasis on spring farrowing 

to obtain a better utilization of open permanent pasture to conserve concentrate feed and lower pasture costs. 

Mechanization, The use of tractor-drawn equipment in the uplend area of Mississippi was covered in a 
study completed during the year and ready for publication, Only farms having tractors were included. 
the farms studied tractors had been used en average of 4.7 years and an average of 55 ten-hour days com 
pared with 39 ten-hour days for workestock, Four size grovps were recognized as follows: very smali, small, 
medium, and large. Average ennual cost of operation for the respective sizes were $235, $337, $475, and 

601. ‘Ten-hour days of annval use were 44.1, 49.5, 6.7, and 55.0, for the respective sizes from very small 
to large, and the acres covered (once over equivalent) were 322, 412, 770, and 890. respectively. Total 
costs per 10-hour day varied from an average of $5.32 for very small tractors to $10.93 for large tractors, 
with $8.80 for small tractors, end $7.83 for medium tractors, ‘The share of total cost per day for fixed 
costs was highest for very small tractors and lowest for medium tractors. 
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Ferm Classification. Work on this project, which is in cooperation with the TVA, has resulted in a 
report on the lend use pattern for classifying farms in the northeast highlends area of Mississippi. ‘The next 
phase of work on the adjustment of farms to the proper use of lend, being done on a selected group of special 
research farms is now in progress end results will be obtained for the current year before a report will be 
prepared, 


Marketing Problems of Mississippi Farners 





Cotton. ‘The report on cotton gin operation should soon be available for distribution. Work has con- 
tinued on the channel study of marketing services and charges for cotton in the Delta area, Emphasis has 
centered on local buyers, and on cotton warehouses. Results are now ready for publication. The results 
of the local market study indicate that cotton entering Delta markets was handled an average of 1.8 times 
by local handlers. local factors handled over one-half of the cotton entering local markets and supplied 
other types of handlers:with three-fifths of their total receipts. 

Dairying. A report on the utilization of milk mamfacturing plants will be available for distribution 
soon. A report is in preparation on the supply and utilization of fluid milk by processors and producer= 
distributors. This indicates the extent to which supplies are being used for different products, the balance 
between supplies and utilization in different geographic areas of the state, shipments of fluid grade milk 
to other states, and the nature of the seasonality problem confronted by producers and processors in adjusting 
supplies to utilization. Just getting under way is a study of pricing plens used by processors in paying 
farmers for fluid grade milk in typical markets in the state. 

gs. A report has been completed on commercial chick hatcheries as an egg market. Results of this 
study show that hatcheries paid a premium of 27.3 cents per dozen over market eggs. In return they impose 
certain requirements which producers must meet in order to have eggs accepted for hatchery purposes. ‘These 
include vaccinations, testing, and roosters. Results indicate that Mississippi producers were in a relatively 
favorable position to compete for this market outlet because of: (1) favorable differential in cost of proe 
duction of hatchery eggs and price received; (2) higher hatchability of Mississippi eggs than out-of-state 
eggs; and (3) relatively high cost of trensportation of out-of-state eggs. 

The study of handlers of Mississippi eggs in commercial trade channels from second handlers through 
to consumers is nearing completion end should be available within the near future. 

Tomatoes. This report is completed and will be distributed in the near future. It traces the changes 
in the commercial tomato enterprise over the recent years, drawing contrasts with other states in the same 
marketing season group. Due to severe blight damage in 1950, Mississippi’s supply was nominal. TUhless 
producers cen adopt cultural end management practices to reduce costs and step up production sharply they 
will be unable to regain any of the former market for their products. Work is continuing on the statistical 
position relative to competing areas of other Mississippi truck crops and fruits. 

Seed Crop. A field study is now underway of farmers’ practices in harvesting, storing, handling, and 
marketing commercial seed crops in Mississippi. ‘This will reach all representative areas and include the 
more important seed crops Z . 

Iivestock, Marketing by the producer is being investigated along with the study of management practices 
end profitableness of livestock production. Emphasis has been upon the marketing practices actually followed 
by farmers in the disposal of cattle, hogs and sheep. Also, information has been obtained on the alternatives 
available to the farmer for the disposal of his livestock. Results indicate that most farmers have very 
limited outlets and consequently limited competitive forces in the bargaining for livestock offered. 

Another important phase of this project deals with the physical requirements and costs of processing 
end distribution of livestock products by Mississippi processing plants. Field work on this phase is now 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND RURAL LIFE 


Mississippi Population Trends 


An analysis of the current releases from the 1950 census was made by this department to show some of 
the changes which have occurred in the population of Mississippi during the war end post-war era of the 
1940 decade. Somes of the highlights revealed by the study are; (1) Urban centers generally have shown 
high rates of increase with Jackson and the Gulf Coast cities growing exceptionally fast. (2) The 
concentration of large urban centers in south Mississippi is more pronounced, (3) The total population 
for the state remained practically stationary, with a loss of less than one percent during the decade. 
(4) While the urban population increased 37 percent the rural population dropped neerly 10 percent 
below the 1940 enumeration. ‘The urban population is now 27 percent of the total as compared to nearly 
20 percent in 1940. 

Final tabulations have not yet been released for either the farm population or for the racial 
distribution of people now living in the state. Even though some of the counties have shown increases 
in the total number of farms, indications are that the farm population has not recovered the losses 
experienced during the war. Preliminary data indicate that migration of young people from farms has 
continued almost unabated during the postewer psriod. Since the Negro population in Mississippi has 
been predominantly a farm population group it seems likely that the proportion of Negroes in the total 
population will have declined even further. ; 


Mechanization end Farm Labor 








The effect of the rapid advance of mechanization upon the labor force and upon rural population in 
general is the subject of an investigation now being carried on cooperatively by the Department of Sociology 
and Rural Life and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Some of the problems confronting Mississippi 
fermers which are being considered in this enalysis are: (1) What is the nature of the labor force now 
available on Mississippi farms in terms of age, sex, end education? (2) What has been the trend in the 
ferm labor force with respect to these characteristics? (3) Is the present labor force capeble of 
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ret the various pieces of mechanical equipment now in use on farms? (4) Is additional training 
pecton. and if so how is the worker being trained? (5) How mich of the present lebor force will be needed 
under full mechanization? (6) What are the potential employment capacities of the labor which may become 
surplus under mechanization? 


Health Practices in Rural Mississippi 


The program of research in rural health was expanded during the year to include surveys of 486 femilies 
comprising 1,839 individuels in Bolivar and Forrest Counties. Analysis of the data has shown that 46 percent 
of the persons in the survey families used a physician during the year preceding the survey, 19 percent 
a dentist, 39 percent the county health department, and 6 percent a hospital. 

Important differences were observed amcng the femilies with respect to their health attitudes end 
practices and the use of medical services and facilities by their members. These differences were related 
to such factors as the socio-economic status of the head, the education of the mother, end distance to 
facilities, Generally speaking, the families who ranked the mst favorably with respect to these social 
end economic characteristics were the most likely to follow recommended health practices of a preventive 
neture 





(Contimed in September issue) 


Activities 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 


The third annual Church and Community Conference for persons interested in 
church and community development was held on the campus July 17<-19.in connection 
with Farm and Home Week. The conference is jointly sponsored by Mississippi 
State College and the Mississippi Christian Community Fellowship. A total of 238 
delegates attended the meeting, representing five denominations and 46 counties. 
One of the features of the conference was the "recognition® of nine Mississippi 

- churches for their contributions to community serviceo These nine churches were 
selected from a group of 72 nominationse Among the speakers for the conference 
were James W. Sells, extension secretary of the Methodist Church, Dr. Olin T,. 
Binkley, of the Louisville Baptist Seminary, and a group of prominent church 
leaders in Mississippi. Officers of the Mississippi Christian Community Fellow-— 
ship were elected for the coming year. These were Dan Patch of Baldwyn chairman, 
E. Ej Steidham of Coffeeville vice chairman, Dorris Rivers of Mississippi State 
secretary, and Major H. S. Johnson of Mississippi State membership secretaryo 
The program committee for next year’s meeting will be headed by Kenneth Hall of 
Kosciusko. This group will meet in October to begin their planninge. The five 
workshops held as a part of the conference were highly successful and at the 
Close of the meeting i: was voted that ail of these should be continued into the 
session of next yeaye The workshops centered around the following topics: 
Church and Youths The Church and the Economic and Political Order; Techniques 
and Problems cf Community Organization; Specific Church Organization Activities: 
and Church Music, 


COUNTY FINANCIAL STUDY ISSUED IN AUGUST 


The Social Science Researoh Center is publishing this month its second 
study in the field of state and local government, County Revenues and Expendi- 
tures in Mississippi, 1949: A Graphic Portrayal, with Descriptive Analyses by 
Gordon K, Bryan. Realizing that the problem of whence county revenues are de—- 
rived and how they are expended is a most fundamental one, the Social Science 
Research Center has undertaken, beginning with the current detailed study of 
the year 1949, to initiate a series of annual bulletins describing the revenue 
and expenditure pattern for Mississippi counties, These annual studies will 
not be so elaborate as the present volume, but will attempt to give the pertinent 
factual material for each year. At five-year intervals a graphic portrayal 
similar to the current volume will be issued, accompanied by appropriate dso 
scriptive and analytical interpretations of trends as evidenced during the half 
decade, The current study will be issued both as a single volume and as separate 
pamphlets on individual counties. Copies of both the complete study and the 
individual county sections may be obtained from the Social Science Research 
Center, Box 148, State College, Mississippi. 
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Activities 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH SEMINAR 


The last session of the spring series of social science research seminars was 
held on May 9 in the library auditorium, the topic for discussion being “The Indus< 
trial Background of Contemporary Mississippi.” Dr. J. K. Bettersworth served as 
moderator and the members of the panel contributed individual studies on specified 
periods in Mississippi’s industrial evolution. The contributors were Professor Lee 
B. Gaither, Professor Tom Kelly, Dr. J. H. McLendon, and Professor H. Ps. Todd. A 
full report on this seminar will be given in the September issue of the Bulletin. 
The planning committee for the seminar will meet early in September to draft a pro= 
gram for the coming year. Dr. Re Je Saville is chairman of the seminar and Dro He 
F. Kaufman is secretary. 


MASTERS CANDIDATES, AUGUST, 1951 


Six candidates for the M.S. degree in history and one in Sociology will be 
graduated in August. There is also one candidate for the newly created degree of 
Master of Social Studies. The candidates are as follows: Miss Mary McCain, of 
Columbus, major in Medieval History; thesis title, “The Individualism of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux. Mrs. Irene P. Sawyer, of State College, major in Medieval History; 
thesis title, “Isabella of Angouléme." Miss Ethel A. Watkins, Cedar Bluff, major in 
Medieval History; thesis subject, “Stephen, King of England.” Mrs. Ruth Johnson, 
Huntsville, Ala., major in American History; thesis subject, "A History of Tupelo, 
Mississippie”™ Robert C. Latham, Eupora, major in American History; thesis subject, 
"The Dirt Farmer in Politics: A Study of the Rise of Democratic Factionalism in 
Webster County." Mrs. Elsie A. Ray, of Mathiston, major in Amerioan History; thesis 
subject, “The Life of Edward Fontaine, a Mississippi Leonardo.” Dallas Johnson, 
Maben, major in Sociology; thesis subject, “The Treatment of Illnesses by Rural 
Families in Choctaw County, Mississippie® The candidate for the M.S.Se degree is 
Mrs. Dorothy Hunsucker, Tylertown, major in history with minors in geography and 
philosophye 


MASTER OF SOCIAL STUDIES DEGREE AUTHORIZED 


The Master of Social Studies degree has been added at Mississippi State Colleges 
"Many teachers of the social studies in the high schools and junior colleges," says 
Dean Drennon, “need a wider distribution of courses in the social sciences than the 
specialist would be expected to take. Such teachers, therefore, need to follow a 
program of graduate studies that offers a broader selection of courses than those 
usually available to one majoring ina particular social science, such as history or 
sociologye* The thesis is optional for the degree of Master of Social Studies. De- 
tails of the M.S.S. program will be announced this fallo 


MISSISSIPPI RESEARCH INVENTORY ISSUED 


The Mississippi Research Clearing House sponsored by the Mississippi Economic 
Counoil has recently issued its first publication, Inventory of Economic and Social 
Researoh in Mississippi. Participating in the compiling of the inventory were the 
following agencies at Mississippi State College: (1) the Agricultural Experiment 
Station,Mississippi State College, with Dr. Clay Lyle, dean of the School of Agri- 
culture, as director; (2) the Business Researoh Station, Mississippi State College, 
with Dr. R. C. Weems as director; (3) the Engineering Research Station, Mississippi 
State College, with Dr. Harold Flinsch, dean of the School of Engineering, director; 
and (4) the Social Science Researoh Center, Mississippi State College, with Dr. 

John K. Bettersworth, head of the department of history and government, as chairmane 
The inventory lists more than 30 research projects either completed or now in pro= 
gress at Mississippi State College, exclusive of the numerous projects of the Agri- 
oultural Experiment Stations. 





GRADUATE PROGRAM EVALUATION 


In order to cooperate with the Board of Control for Southern Regional Education 
in its attempt to develop regional centers of excellence for graduate study in the 
South, Mississippi State College is evaluating its Graduate School and the facilities 
in each department that offers graduate work on the major level, Dr. Herbert Drennon, 
dean of the college and Graduate School, has initiated a thoroughgoing program for 
cooperative study, by the several departments and the administratione The study is 
spearheaded by two main committees: the steering committee, under Dean Drennon, and 
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the ooordinating committees, headed by Prefesscr Ho Po Neale The following work 
committees have also been appointed: (1) time=-schedule committee, Professor Neal, 
chairman, to set deadlines for committee reports; (2) library committee, Director 
Thompson, chairman, to survey the Library’s rescurces in the several areas of 
graduate majors; (3) background studies, Dr. Harcid F, Kaufman, chairman, to point 
out social problems that need to be studied; (4) unique facilities, Professor A, 
G. Holmes, Jr., chairman, to point out unparalleled facilities for graduate study 
in certain fields, such as the Seed Processing Laboratory 2t State Colleges (5) 
records of holders of M. S. degrees, Professor George 4%, Johuston, chairman, to 
show the services rendered by those who have received graduate training at Mis= 
sissippi State College in the past; (6) editorial committee, Professor L. 3. 
Gaither, chairman, to edit the reports of the committees; and (7) State College's 
relation to the programs of Southern Regional Education, Dro John Ko Bettersworth, 
chairman, to point out opportunities for Mississippi State College to participate 
in the development of regional centers of excellence for graduate study in the 
South. 


STUDY OF FOREST ECONOMY ISSUED 


A bulletin entitled "The Forest Economy of the South in Transition™ has been 
published as Noe 6 in a special studies series of the Business Research Station at 
Mississippi State College. The bulletin was prepared by Carl ©, Maxey, assistant 
professor of economics in the School of Business and Industry at Mississippi State 
College. This study is concerned with the successive changes through which the 
forest economy of the South has passed. The author shows how the industry has 
changed from a one=product industry to a multi-prod:ct industry. The changed 
utilization of timber and timber resources is also discussed. 


LIBRARY ENLARGES DOCUMENT COLLECTION 


The Library microfilm and printed records at Mississippi State College are 
now complete enough to permit examination of almost any official state document 
since 1797. The Library recently purchased from the Library of Congress and the 
University of North Carolina 43 roils of microfilmed records not available in 
this library. The newly added microfilm plus the printed records already available 
here constitute an almost complete record of official Mississippi documents under 
the following headings; (1) legislative records, (2) statutory law, (3) constitu— 
tional records, (4) administrative records, (5) executive records, and (6) court 
records. 


SPECIAL HOMEMAKING EDUCATION COURSE GIVEN 


_ Thirtyenine homemaking teachers completed a three=weeks course in work 
simplification in home management at Mississippi State College this summer, The 
course was taught by Miss L. Leola Cooper, Extension specialist in home manage— 
ment, Cornell University, and by Miss Esther Segner, head of the homemaking éducation 
department at Mississippi State College. 


WEEMS DISSERTATION COVERS MISSISSIPPI BANK 


Dean Robert C. Weems, Jr., of the Schcol of Business and Industry received 
the doctor of philosophy degree from Columbia University in June. His doctoral 
dissertation, entitled "The Bank of the Mississippi, A Pioneer Bank of the 014 
Southwest," tells the story of the first bank cf Mississippi, located at Natchez, 
The paper represents a number of years of research into the political and social 
background of the state. An excerpt from the dissertation appeared in the Aprile 
May issue of the Bulletin under the title, “Mississippi’s First Banks Its 
Relationship to the HZarly Years of Banking in the United States and in the 01d 
Southwest.” 


LIBRARY MICROFILMS STATE NEWSPAPERS 


The Library has undertaken a long-range project of microfilming state news= 
papers, At present the Jackson Clarion-Ledger is being fiimed, beginning in 1902. 
As time and funds permit, the Jackson Daily News will also be microfilmed. Files 
of these newspapers are being borrowed from the Department of Archives and History 
in Jackson, as needed. Smaller files of Mississippi county newspapers already 
microfilmed by the Library are: Alliance Vindicator (Kosciuske), AugusteSeptember, 
18963 Examiner (Pontotoc), November, 1857.O0ctober, 18658; Industrial Enterprise 
(Cumberland), February=April, 1894; Kilmichael Ressrd, August, 1907~September, 
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1911; Mississippi Farmer (Kosciuske), November 1896=December, 1897; Mississippi 
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Populist (Cumberland), April-June, 1894; Sun (Eupora), February, 1895~-January, 
1896; Times (Bupora), February, 1895; Voice of the People (Mathison), February, 
1892; Walthall Pioneer, January, 188l-August, 1888; Walthall Warden, September, 
1888—December, 1892; January, 1899-December, 1907; Winona Advance, December, 1881l~ 
December, 18883; January-September, 1890; Winona Times, March, 1884—_-December, 18893 
January, 1891-September, 1894. 

















HAWKINS LEADS VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Dre Le S. Hawkins, outstanding authority on vocational education, served as 
leader of a special conference on vocational education at Mississippi State College 
June 608, Dr. Hawkins is director of educational research for the American 
Technical Society. He served formerly as chief of trade and industrial educational 
education in the U. 5S. Office of Education in Washingtone 


BROOKS ON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION GROUP 


Dean of Education B. P. Brooks has been appointed to a regional committee to 
study ways of securing administrative leadership in the public schools of the 
South. The study was made possible by the Kellog Foundation, which has given 
Peabody College in Nashville a grant of $100,000 for this work. Before he was 
chosen for this appointment, Dean Brooks attended a meeting at Peabody May 9-12, 
at which the probiem of administrative leadership was discussed. 


SOCICLOGISTS WILL ATTEND ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The staff of the Division of Sociology and Rural Life plan to attend the 
annual meetings to be held early in September of the Rural Sociological Society at 
Madison, Wisconsin and the American Sociological Society at Chicago. Dr. Harold 
Fo Kaufman will read papers at both of these meetings, and Dr. Ho. A. Pedersen will 
participate in one of the panels at the meeting of rural sociologists. 


Individual Activities 





Tr. Minnie Clare Boyd, professor of history at Mississippi State College for Women was visiting professor 
of history here for the first summer term 

Dr. Harold Kaufman was visiting professor at Moody Bible Institute from June 18 through July 20, con- 
ducting a seminar on “Town and Country in a Mass Socicty.” 

Dr. H. §. Snellgrove spent nine weeks of the summer as visiting professor of history at the University 
of New Pexico. 

Te. John KE, Bettersworth, Dr. D. W. Parvin, and Professors T. T. Brackin end Howell Gwin were delegates 
to the work conferense on general education af the University of Mississippi, July 2-Aagust 4. 

Dr. R, J. Saville end Mr. W. A. Feught attended a meeting of the Technical Committee of the Regional 
Cotton Parketing project at Stillwater, Ciclahoma, June 25-28. 

Dr. G K. Bryan has been selected by the Mississippi Economic Council to be the leader in a county 
government administration in Mississippi. 

Dr. Dorothy Dickins was guest lecturer at Michigan State College on August 13-16, She discussed the 
social aspects of textiles and clothing. 

Te. RB. J. Saville attended the meeting of the American Farm Economic Association at Guelph, Canada, 
daly 24=2/ 0 ‘ 

Mr. EZ. EB. Kern, Jr., is on leave of absence doing Pa.D. work at the University of Kentucky. 

Wiss Olive chests recently returnsd from Raleigh, N. C., where she was in consultation with specialists 
of the statistical department of the University of Kerth Cerolina relative to a Southern cooperative project 
in muatrition. ; 

Ir. John K. Bettersworth contributed a review of a group of four college histories to the New York 
Times Fock Feview, July 15, 1951. ‘The institutions covered were Princeton, Minnesota, Kentucky, end ~ 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 

Tr. 7 A, Kelly ed Tr. B. M. Wofford have been st work in Jackson during the summer on a study of the 
labor force ab Mississippi Products, Inc. This study is at present being financed by the Brennin Research 
Station of Mississippi State College. 

Mr. T. EB. Tremel spent six weeks in summer school at Iowa State College. 

Yr. Chester M Wells, Jr. has left for a one year leave of absence to do work on the Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Illinois. 
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